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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKEP’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by orJer 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 
AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eighi, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 

“If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 

and paid at least one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

“Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. Hesball have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’’ shall be amended, so as to read: as follows : 

‘Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where: 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all officers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
= election district in which they respectively re- 
side. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his yee or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or | ed institution, except the inmates of any 

home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is | genni to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICL xX. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereby 
 eeage<s , and any violation of this prohibition shall 
: , misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
ppc, Sg at for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as mer be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of- the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Philadelphia, May, 1889. 

Book News is made to tell 
you how you can get your Books 
without doubt or risk, and for 
far less money than you suppose 
—if you’ve been trusting to the 
common run of dealers and 
price-lists. Every month a list 
of the New Books with a sample 
of their substance, or the opinion 
of the best critics as to their 
worth. Anda reason for the 
opinion: you might not agree 
with the critics. 

Chat of authors and publish 
ers, original articles on bookish 
subjects, and with each issue a 
plate-paper portrait of a notable 
writer. 5c. 50C a year. 

Sample copy by mail, free. 

We've a big table in our Book 
Department where a sample of 
the new books lands at the first 
jump. Always full of the latest. 
Look and welcome. 

Any proper Book is here, or 
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Joun WaANAMAKER, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


i Seer one notable event at Washington, up to this writing, is 

the appointment of the two Civil Service Commissioners, in 
the vacancies left by Messrs. Edgerton and Oberly. The Presi- 
dent has done a very manly act in accepting Mr. Thompson, of 
South Carolina, whom Mr. Cleveland nominated, but who was 
left unconfirmed by the Senate, as one Commissioner; and an 
equally strong one in appointing as the third member Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York. Mr. Thompson was the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, with Mr. Fairchild, and when he was 
nominated to the Civil Service Board, in February, his fitness for 
the piace was questioned so vehemently that THE AMERICAN, 
with others, approved the Senate’s neglect of confirmation. But 
we now believe that the selection is a good one, and as it was 
made originally by the Democratic President there can be no 
pretense that it is not a fair and honest representation of the mi- 
nority’s rights in the Board. 

Mr. Roosevelt represents a vigorous and definite purpose of 
reform. When his nomination reaches the Senate we shall expect 
to see the senior Senator from Kansas strongly object to it. But 
unless the Republican party is at once treacherous to its duty, 
and dishonest in its platform declarations, it will have no diffi- 
culty in deciding as to the right and wrong of an issue raised 
upon the spoils policy of Mr. Ingalls, and the reform policy of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 





BIsHOP PoTTER’s centennial address, to which we alluded 
last week, has led to a discussion of his estimate of the past and 
present of this country, which is both interesting and instructive. 
The statements of the address have been emphasized by the at- 
tempt of the Mugwump newspapers to extract from it a confirma- 
tion of their own estimate of the recent history of the country. 
That the bishop distinctly repudiates. He has been a Republican 
all his life, a Mugwump not at all. He is not aware of any state- 
ment he made which is at all inconsistent with his position as a 
Republican, and he had no intention to suggest an offensive com- 
parison of the distinguished guest of the occasion with Gen. 
Washington, while he did contrast the grounds on which public 
office is claimed in these days with those which Gen. Washington 
would have recognized, and the use to which our presidents then 
and now devoted their time. “How much time,” he asks, *‘ has 
General Harrison given to statesmanship? Not an hour. Not 
an instant, so far as anybody knows. He was put where he is to 
maintain the nation’s dignity ; to protect the rights of poor and 
rich; to rule, not to engage in trade and barter. But what a spec- 
tacle we have! We behold the President of the United States in- 
tent only on getting Congressmen out of the house at night, so 
that he can go to bed.” This is vigorous, and rather picturesque, 
but it is the truth. Doubtless General Harrison heard it with in- 
ward enjoyment. 

Nothing could be better as a return to the principles of 1789, 
than the revival of the maxims which were acknowleged in deal- 
ing with the civil service in the first two administrations. But 
that would not be reform after the fashion of the Pendleton law. 
It would involve the amplest recognition of the right of every 
official who holds a place of no direct political importance, to re- 
main in office until he has given evidence of his unfitness or his 
unfaithfulness. Under that rule Mr. Harrison would find the 
business of managing appointments very greatly simplified, and 
the labor reduced, with as much gain to the country as to himself. 





As we said last week, the bishop was wrong in his notion that 
there has been any general falling off in public or private morals, 








It is true we never have got beyond the virtue and integrity of 
General Washington ; but also true that he was a much more not- 
able figure to his own generation because his virtues were much 
more exceptional than they now would be. The American people 
have become more thoughtful, sober, and moral than they were a 
hundred years ago, and the public life of the nation has improved 
as well, though not perhaps so fast as that of the people them- 
selves. It is the lagging behind of the professional politicians 
which has created the impression that there is no gain made. 

It is nearly twenty years since another bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church sat at a Washington dinner beside the late Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, with the late Hon. John Welsh, our informant, on 
the other side. The bishop began to talk in the usual strain of 
the degeneracy of public life and public men in America. Mr, 
Wilson asked him whether he spoke from general impressions or 
from specific knowledge. The bishop replied from the former. “I 
can speak from specific knowledge,” Mr. Wilson said,“ as I 
have been in public life for more than a quarter of a century, and 
I assure you that you are mistaken. The average Congressman, 
for instance, is a better, more honest, and more orderly man than 
in the days when Clay and Webster were the leaders of the House 
or Senate. In those days scenes were enacted on the floor of 
either house which the country would not tolerate now. And the 
lives of the members outside Congress in too many cases were such 
as made silence a matter of decency. I have seen a steady im- 
provement in these respects in the Congresses in which I have had 
the honor to sit as a member.” 

What the bishop of New York did not allow himself to say 
on that morning, Bishop Howe of South Carolina managed to say 
in Charleston in a most offensive fashion. We are glad to believe 
that even the Democrats of that city have expressed their disgust 
with the unmitigated Bourbonism of his harangue, and his affronts 
to the chief magistrate of the nation. Bishop Howe—who is not 
akin to the bishop of Central Pennsylvania—actually enumerated 
as one point of national degeneracy that we no longer choose 
presidents with the unanimity with which Washington was 
chosen. Mr. Harrison, he complained, was elected by a party ; 
and then he repeated the slander that he owed his election to 
the corrupt use of money. 





ATTACKS upon the President inspired by mere partisanship 
will not hurt him, in the long run, and among these is the windy 
criticism from some quarters of his appointment of his brother to 
be a U.S. District Attorney, in Tennessee. Mr. Carter B. Harri- 
son, the appointee, is understood to be a lawyer competent for 
the place, with a good standing in the community. He served 
with credit in the War for the Union, and has been prominent in 
the organization of the Republican party of Tennessee. Under 
the circumstances, the pretense that it was improper for the 
President to assign him to duty under the Government is an ab- 
surd stretching of the rule against nepotism. And the attempt 
to use for the purpose the quotation from the letter of Washing- 
ton, cited by Bishop Potter, entirely fails. Washington said it 
was his purpose “ never to suffer connections of blood or friend- 
ship to intermingle so as to have the least sway on decisions of a 
public nature,’”’—a rule which works both ways. Suppose Mr, 
Carter B. Harrison fit to be U. 8. District Attorney, should Benja- 
min Harrison have refused to consider him on account of “ con- 
nections of blood”? That would have been giving them full 
“sway,” wouldn’t it, instead of “ not the least ” ? 





THE construction of the New Navy progresses. On Saturday, 
Secretary Tracy awarded the contract for the coast defense 
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“ monitor ”’ to the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, at $1,628,- 
000, and it is announced that he will advertise for proposals for 
three more cruisers, in a few days. These are to be larger than 
the Yorktown and her class, and with greater power. Their speed 
also is to be faster, though not up to the mark required of the Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, now building in this city, and described 
in THE AMERICAN of last week, the new ones being required to 
make 18 knots an hour. 

Excluding the award just made to the San Francisco firm, 
and including the three cruisers, there are thirteen new ships au- 
thorized by Congress, but not yet contracted for. The list is as 


follows : 
Tons. Limit of Cost. 


One Armored Battleship... ... . . . 7,500 $3,500,000 
One Large Cruiser, oS & Se Zee S See 1,800,000 
One Cruising Monitor, . oe @ % « s28000 1,500,000 
Two Cruisers, 3,000 tons each, . . . . . . 6,000 2,200,000 
Three Cruisers, 2,000 tons each, . . . . . 6,000 2,100,000 
Two Gunboats, 800 tonseach, ... . . . 1,600 700,000 
One Now Vesuvius” <2. « « a2 +. BO 450,000 





AccorDING to the Washington correspondents who glean 
their news from Mr. Quay’s wake it has been proposed to 
make his henchman, Mr. Gilkeson, a judge of the United States 
court in Florida. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the Adminis- 
tration, that this is only talk. A judge of the United States courts 
should be an able lawyer. Mr. Gilkeson’s appointment would be 
entirely unfit, and it would be so manifestly a sop to Mr. Quay, 
following upon his gross outbreak against Mr. Sherman, that the 
procedure would be most discreditable. The people of Florida 
are entitled to the same consideration that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania would have under like circumstances, and it need hardly 
be said how grotesque it would be to propose Mr. Gilkeson for the 
place Judge Butler now holds. Mr. Gilkeson’s own county of 
Bucks, with its 75,000 population, would not think of choosing him 
for judge of its common pleas courts, for a term of ten years: a 
dozen others would be selected first: and the proposal to give 
him the higher, more dignified, and more important place, to 
serve for life, is by this test shown to be indefensible. 





THE bad precedent set by our dealing with Oklahoma on the 
Naboth’s Vineyard principle is followed, as might be expected, by 
demands for similar acts of aggression. The Governor of Califor- 
nia proposes the annexation of several adjacent provinces of 
Mexico, of course with the proviso that we pay the Mexicans for 
them, but without any reference to the nice question of the will- 
ingness of the sister republic to have her bounds still further re- 
trenched in order to extend ‘the area of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion.”” The Sioux reservation in Dakota also is under discussion, 
and it is asked what an Indian tribe wants of a square mile of 
land for each of its members. A square mile is very short allow- 
ance for men in the lower grades of civilization, who have to live 
by hunting and fishing. And the Sioux have shown their readi- 
ness to have their reservation broken up, if they are allowed to 
gel the full market price of their lands from the incoming settlers. 
It was the attempt to make a hard bargain which defeated the 
negotiations of two years ago. In the vicinity of Oklahoma it- 
self there is trouble over the seizure of parts of the Cherokee 
strip by settlers who did not find themselves suited in the new 
settlement. Always, in Naboth’s eyes the piece of landjthat does 
not belong to him is the very best to be had,—just the place for 
his garden of herbs. 





THE railroads are getting in their returns under the demand 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission to have their list of free 
passes submitted to its inspection. Some of them make a full dis- 
play of what they are doing in this matter; others make imper- 
fect returns and talk of consulting their legal advisers as to their 
obligation to do more. Especially they seem to claim that passes 
between points within the same State do not come under the jur- 
isdiction of the Commission. Judge Cooley seemed to take a 





different view. The Pennsylvania railroad submitted no names, 
but a list of classes of persons who have been receiving passes, 
with a request to be informed whether any of these classes are 
forbidden by the law under which the Commission is acting. 
There is evidence of a purpose to assail the law along the 
whole line, with a view to obtaining its repeal at the next session 
of Congress. It is attacked in so many quarters at once as to 
suggest some sort of concert in this procedure. Especially it is 
hoped that the agricultural States of the Northwest will rally 
against it as having deprived them of low rates for the transport- 
ation of their crops to the seaboard. It therefore behooves the 
friends of the law to be on the alert in the face of this danger, and 
to resist it not merely by opposition to repeal, but with readiness 
to amend those features which give the enemies of the law their 
best opportunities of criticism. Such, however, are not the parts 
of the law which make it dearer to carry wheat from Western 
than from Eastern points to the New York market. That is es- 
sential to the law as a measure of bare justice to the Eastern 
former, who should not be obliged to pay for carrying both his 
own crop and that of the competing farmer in the West. But the 
prohibition against Pooling should be converted into an author- 
ization of the Commission to sanction such arrangements, with 
due regard to the rights of the public in adjusting their terms. 





Mr. PARNELL’s cross-examination became dramatic last week 
when Sir Richard Webster extracted from him a confession that 
he had made what must have been a false or at least an exagger- 
ated statement of the condition of Ireland as respects the sup- 
pression of secret societies through the influence of the Land 
League. For a man so cautious as the Irish leader always has 
shown himself, there was a surprising recklessness in making the 
admission, without first ascertaining just what the record showed 
him to have said. He was perfectly well aware that the League 
had not suppressed secret societies in Ireland, nor,—as now ap- 
pears,—did he say that it had. What he did speak of was the dis- 
appearance of Ribbon Societies in Ireland, which certainly is true, 
although Mr. Parnell is mistaken if he supposes that that has 
been accomplished by the League. Before the League was 
thought of, the nationalist organizations began the work of break- 
ing up the Ribbon Societies as being anti-nationalist. Rib- 
bonism is the exact antithesis of Orangeism. It was so exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic in its character that neither a convert 
from Protestantism nor the child of a convert was eligible to mem- 
bership. It therefore stood right in the way of any attempt to 
organize Irishmen on the lines of ’98, and without reference to 
sectarian differences, Fenianism first opposed Ribbonism. Then 
the secret and nameless or many-named organization of physical- 
force nationalists, which took the place of the Fenian organiza- 
tion, took up the work of dissolving the Ribbon Societies, and with 
such success that they now may be said to be extinct in Ireland. 
It is only Irish Protestants who continue to stir up the bad blood 
of sectarian bitterness, which has cost Ireland so much in blood 
and tears. Ribbonism is dead; but Orangeism survives. 





THE examination of Mr. Parnell closed on Wednesday, and 
if it had not been for the incident of Friday, the judgment would 
be both complete and universal that he had gone through the ex- 
tended ordeal with marvelous success. As it is, the conclusion of 
candid people must be that the answer of Friday was a slip, due 
perhaps to a momentary lapse of the iron self-control which he 
had been exercising. It appears, in the midst of the long, even, 
consistent, and straight-forward line of his testimony like a ragged 
break of small proportions,—a reckless moment in days of rigid 
caution and exactness. The shock which it carried to people was 
in this: that he should own he had ever distinctly and deliber- 
ately lied in his Parliamentary speeches. Whatever we may 
privately think as to the truthfulness of public men, and espe- 
cially of those who claim the general esteem, we expect of them 
at the least both a profession and an appearance of truth. And 
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this we have had from Mr. Parnell: as we have said above, his 
answer on Friday really did not do justice to himself. It must 
pass, we think, as an unhappy incident, simply. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YORK. 

USINESS has been brisker on the Stock Exchange the past 

week than it was immediately preceding the Centennial hol- 
idays, but it has not been brisk enough to satisfy the commission 
houses, which still continue to utter their doleful complaints of 
poor trade. The movement of prices has been a little irregular, 
but generally upward. The leaders in the upward movement 
were the granger stocks, for the reason that they had been pre- 
viously the most depressed, and a reaction was in order, while the 
good crop outlook furnished a basis for the rise. Chicago oper- 
ators who had been bearish on these securities changed their pos- 
ition, temporarily at least, and they have smartly lifted C. B. & 
Q., St. Paul, and Rock Island, while Northwest rose sympathet- 
ically. The change of front on the part of these operators at- 
tracted some attention, and the explanation they gave of it was 
that they found prices would go no lower, no matter what ham- 
mering was done or how bad the news appeared to be. In this 
condition the next best thing was to try a turn on the bull side, 
and the event has shown that it was easier to put prices up than 
to put them down, The talk now is that the West feels that the 
worst we shali see for a year or two has been seen, and that the 
outlook for summer and fall business is good. It looked a little 
doubtful from the reports of drouth through the Spring wheat re- 
gion, but the rains came just in the nick of time, that whole sec- 
tion of country getting a thorough soaking, which so encouraged 
the bulls that they gave St. Paul a lively lift causing the scattered 
short interest in it to cover at a lively rate. There was not much, 
however, as the Drexel-Morgan party have demonstrated their 
strength so thoroughly that the large operators who use to sell St. 
Paul on every occasion of weakness in the general market have 
stopped trading in the stock. On the present outlook, however, 
St. Paul at 65 to 66 is high enough, for there is no prospect of 
dividend being resumed for two or three years on the common. 
The preferred stock, it must be remembered, has to get 7 per 
cent. before the common gets anything. 

The Northern Pacific and Oregon stocks continue to attract 
attention both from the earnings of the properties and the evi- 
dences of a contest between the Union Pacific and Northern Pa- 
cific in regard tothem. The faction in the Northern Pacific board 
which was in favor of taking on the Wisconsin Central having 
carried their point, and made that line its Chicago terminal, the 
stock of the latter road has risen a little in the market. It is a 
“ deal’? which has provoked much unfavorable comment among 
railroad men, and the wisdom of it yet remains to be demon- 
strated. The Northern Pacific sent its Chicago business over sev- 
eral lines and received business from them, but now that it has 
practically an exclusive line of its own, the other roads will natur- 
ally favor the Manitoba as far as they can, and the Manitoba runs 
out parallel to the Northern Pacific to Helena, in Montana, The 
Northern Pacific’s earnings are increasing so rapidly that one 
rather wonders why the stock does not go up more, but the truth 
is the fixed charges increase almost at equal pace with the earn- 
ings. It would require a detailed and exhaustive examination of 
the company’s reports to ascertain exactly how it is these charges 
increase so heavily, but the fact is patent that they do, and there- 
fore the market price of the stock remains lower than would seem 
natural when only the increase in earnings is looked at. Still, it 
is beyond question that the Northern Pacific is a great and grow- 
ing property. 

It is not often that Mr. Gould commits himself in these days 
to the expression of bearish views on anything, but he did recently 
say something that way in respect to the coal stock. He is no 
longer in the Lackawanna Board, and is said to have sold his hold- 
ings of that stock. He is supposed to be short of Reading. Mr. 
S. V. White is openly a bear on it. He says he is long of Lacka- 
wanna for investment, and short of Reading for the same pur- 
pose; but in the same interview, he said he never was short of as 
much as 10,000 shares of any stock in his life, so his short opera- 
tions in Reading cannot be very formidable, supposing he speaks 
the truth. It must be confessed the bull pool in Reading are not 
apparently making much headway. They may be playing a wait- 
ing game. They support the stock when the market is weak, and 
sell what they have had to buy when it is strong ; hence, when the 
market generally was quite strong during the past week, Reading 
failed to make any headway. There was too much for sale. It 
was said a small bull pool in Philadelphia had become tired, and 
was selling out. It requires some examination of the statistics to 
discover the actual condition of the coal trade. They show that it is 





not in the flourishing condition it was last year, but is far from 
being as bad as might be supposed from the bearish stories in cir- 
culation. If it were, then it is difficult to see why Lackawanna 
should be so desirable as Mr. White represents it to be while Read- 
ing is so bad. Conditions which atfect the one property affect the 
other equally, and though Lackawanna pays dividends of 7 per 
cent. it has not always paid them. It has seen bad days as Read- 
ing has, and in all human probability may see them again. The 
statistics of the coal output for the first three months of this year 
are interesting. They show an increase in output by Reading of 
431,299 tons, an increase by Lehigh Valley of 214,341 tons, and an 
increase by Jersey Central of 97,577. Lackawanna has lost 842,- 
878 tons and Delaware & Hudson 335,256 tons. 

One of the ugliest features in the situation is the decline in 
the price of iron. Ifthe iron market were in a normal condition, 
these reductions would indicate a very bad state of trade, for iron 
is now quoted at lower prices than it has been since 1873. It is 
not, however, in a normal condition. The vast increase in the 
production of Southern iron, where it can be produced cheaper 
than in the North, has disturbed the usual current of the trade, 
and brought special causes of depression into play. Wall street 
has always been accustomed to consider the iron market as the 
barometer of general trade, but at this time the barometer itself 
has been thrown out of order, and its movements have in conse- 
quence less significance than they otherwise would. Yet they are 
not wholly without value as a general index, and taken in con- 
junction with the fact that steel rails are now quoted at the lowest 
prices ever recorded for them in this country, it is plain that the 
commercial situation is not as satisfactory as it might be. The 
great falling off in railroad construction is undoubtedly the prim- 
ary cause of this; but this works two ways. If less railroad is 
built, there is a correspondingly lessened amount of new securities 
coming on the market; business is growing up to the lines already 
in existence, and the continuous demand for investment securities 
tends to raise the price of those which are in the market. 

In respect to the group of trust stocks, it needs only to reiter- 
ate the warning before given in this article, that Cotton Oil stock 
is dangerous at present prices, because the condition of the trade 
is bad and threatens to be worse. Were this concern capitalized 
at a moderate rate, it could stand the present situation easily 
enough, but it is not. It is capitalized out of all proportion to the 
value of the property the stock represents, and the chances are 
that some one or more large holders will get tired and unload, 
when Cotton Oil stock may sell again where it has sold before, 
viz: 25. At present it is blocked up and cliqued in a way which 
makes it dangerous for an outsider to trade in it either way. 
Sugar trust stock is on the rise again. It recently spurted to 99 
and some of the insiders marketed a considerable amount of their 
holdings on the way up. The price fell back ten points, and 
now it is said that the recent sellers have been buying back again, 
There are $50,000,000 of the stock, and it will take a good deal of 
market manipulation and considerable time to get this amount 
thoroughly distributed. The 10 per cent. dividends are certainly 
safe until this has been done. After that, it is not safe to count 
on their continuance. One may reasonably doubt whether in 
these days of low profit so large an amount of capital as $50,000,- 
000 can earn 10 per cent. per annum in any one branch of trade 
for a great length of time. 








THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


i 1832 Coleridge said of the French Revolution that people 

were still too near to the event tojudge accurately of its char- 
acter. The lapse of more than half a century has done something 
towards making a just estimate possibly, but evidently much still 
remains to be done in weighing the forces of that great move- 
ment and their results. 

The American War for Independence, miscalled a revolution, 
has presented a much less difficult problem to mankind. Its 
effects were of a more limited character. The principles involved 
were less far-reaching. In spite of Jefferson’s and Paine’s efforts 
to import the questions raised by Rousseau into the struggle, the 
average American saw in it mainly an effort to secure to himself 
and his posterity the blessings of that liberty which the English 
Revolution of 1688 had secured to the residents of the mother 
country. He was not engaged in any crusade for “ the rights of 
man,” and he was amply satisfied with a peace which secured the 
rights of Americans, As a consequence, the purpose of his upris- 
ing against British power has been attained much more fully than 
can be said of the aims and purposes of the revolutionists of 
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1789. The concrete result in the creation of the American Re- 
public is one of whose worth any one can form for himself an ad- 
equate judgment. It only can be a matter of dispute how far the 
success of the colonies aided in precipitating a similar greater 
struggle in France. 

We incline to think the influence of events in America has 
been much exaggerated. Monarchy in France was not discred- 
ited by having taken the winning side in the struggle between 
England and her colonies. Aristocracy was not discredited by 
several of its brightest ornaments sacrificing the comforts and lux- 
uries of life at home to take part in the battle for liberty in the 
new world. The American Federalists, who thought that the 
friendship shown us by the king and the nobility of France, en- 
titled the victims of the French Revolution to more of our sym- 
pathy than its authors could claim, have a good deal to say for 
their view. It was not the events in America but in France which 
made the collapse of 1789 inevitable, and they would have done so 
if the American colonies had remained part of the British Empire, 
or had been allowed to separate peaceably from the mother coun- 
try. This is not the view which is most flattering to our own 
sense of our importance in the world’s history; but nothing is 
more likely to obscure the true perspective of historical events 
than excessive national self-esteem. 

The French Revolution was the effect of a double intellectual 
influence acting upon an intolerable system. The plan of govern- 
ment established by Louis XIV. in France, was one which ab- 
sorbed the nation in the personality of the king. In Asia that 
idea of monarchy is workable. In Europe, especially since the 
Protestant Reformation emphasized the worth of the individual 
man, it is not so. We have reached a stage in the development 
of personality and individuality which puts it out of the question. 

The grande monarque was cut out by nature for an emperor of 
China. He was a fatal mistake in a European kingdom. His 
system was wrecked just where such systems are sure to come to 
grief,—on the economic side. Under it the income of the king- 
dom was the personal income of the king, and subject to demands 
as proportionally ample as that of a private person. To escape 
the stigma of absolute meanness the king must squander the rev- 
enues of the kingdom on his courtiers and friends, or he must 
abandon the maxim “ L’etat ! c’est moi!” That maxim carried 
with it very serious consequences as well as advantages. The no- 
bility whom it degraded into puppets must be recouped for their 
degradation by pensions and places. The omnipotent king must 
be “made of money.” The result was the total wreck of French 
finances, and the demand of Necker that the Estates General 
should be called to consider what should be done to restore them. 
That proposal has been much criticised, but it was instinctively 
reasonable, All efforts to save the country from financial ruin had 
failed, because such ruin was a necessary outcome of the royal 
government’s theory of its place and prerogatives. The king 
must come face to face with his people, and arrange a reconstruc- 
tion. 

But the convocation of the Estates General had consequences 
which nobody had foreseen, because nobody was able to calculate 
the effect of other forces at work in French society, and those of 
two almost contradictory kinds. They are represented especially 
by the names of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The party of cynical criticism had been undermining the con- 
fidence of the privileged classes in their own prerogatives. It 
had made it the fashion to treat all institutions as equally jest- 
worthy, and equally incapaple of serious vindication. We com- 
monly think of Voltaire’s work on its religious side, and thus fail 
to do justice to the breadth of his influence. His thought was a 
dissolving acid in which old social and public sanctities of all 
kinds were destroyed. He filled the salons of France with light- 
hearted scoffers, whom the events of 1789 and the years that fol- 
lowed challenged for a reason for their continuing to enjoy the 


distinctions and discharge the duties which tradition had assigned 
them. They gave way in a moment because they did not believe 





in themselves. The “sons of the crusaders” in our times are 
proud of their Catholic devoutness. That is the fashion since 
Chateaubriand. But a hundred years ago there,was no such fash- 
ion. To bea noble was to bean esprit fort, and to put the Encyclo- 
pedie above the Bible. So the old system of society gave way 
without a blow, and the nobles fled out of the country, deserting 
the king in the hands of his enemies. 

But Voltaire did not furnish the constructive ideas of the 
Revolution. That was the work of Rousseau, the most represen- 
tative thinker of the eighteenth century. It was he who opposed 
the idea of what was natural in life and society to the conven- 
tional and artificial France of his day. He taught France to be- 
lieve in the rights of man, and he filled France with enthusiam 
for those rights not only for Frenchmen but for the whole world. 
He supplied the watch-words of the Revolution, Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity! And when the Girondists attempted to con- 
trol the revolutionary movement by critical considerations of the 
school of Voltaire rather than of Rousseau, it was as the embodi- 
ment of Rousseau’s ideas that the Mountain crushed them and 
sent them to the scaffold. It was indeed chiefly the disciples of 
Voltaire of all parties, monarchist and Girondist equally, that the 
guillotine was busy with; and M. Taine, who best represents the 
Voltairian idea in our age, has shown a right instinct in arraying 
himself against the revolutionary idea. 

It was Rousseau’s influence which made the Revolution cos- 
mopolitical, in contrast to the struggle for national and historical 
liberties in England and America. For history Voltaire and his 
school had very little use, as they showed in their criticism of 
Montesquieu. But they also had no substitute for it as a guide. 
Rousseau substituted a devotion to an unhistorical ideal of human 
liberty and happiness, which filled the vacuum created by de- 
structive criticism. This ideal has no national because no histori- 
cal character. It was common to all mankind. So the revolu- 
tionary propaganda preached the rights of man to liberty and 
happiness independently of all boundaries, and in this they coin- 
cided with the unhistorical cosmopolitanism of the age. It was 
natural that Edmund Bnrke, the clearest-headed of all the an- 
tagonists of the Revolution, should find it necessary to rehabili- 
tate the conception of the historical for not only England but all 
Europe. 

Since Burke’s time, in spite of the Free Trade propaganda in 
England, the dominant tendency of thought is historical and 
national even in France. This was curiously indicated in the 
celebration of Sunday last. As the kings neither would come to 
the opening of the Exhibition, nor allow their ministers to attend 
it, the performances had a strictly national, and as one might say, 
a domestic character. The revolutionists of 1789 would neither 
have wanted the kings nor looked for their ministers. They 
would have extemporized a delegation of the oppressed peoples 
of every country in Europe, and would have made their presence 
in the procession a boast and a menace. They cared nothing for 
governments. They appealed directly to the people as individuals, 
as subjects for liberation. And this is at once the glory and the 
weakness of the uprising of 1789. It is this which has made the 
French Revolution a chief agency in breaking down the reign of 
privilege and inequality throughout Europe, and of establishing 
that equality before the law, which is the greatest advance in 
governmental methods of our age. It is this also which gives the 
whole movement the appearance of a phantasmagoria of extrav- 
agances controlled by cranks. 

In yet another way the celebration of Sunday indicates how 
much the world has moved in a century. Our industrial age com- 
memorates the cataclysm of 1789 by an industrial exhibition, and 
not by a feast of pikes or a constitutional oath-taking or any other 
of the histrionic methods dear to the citoyen actif of last century. 
And the proper day of commemoration is ignored, because as it 
came on Saturday, its observance would have interrupted the labor 


of the populace. Sunday is taken instead, for a reason which a 
Frenchman of 1789 would have thought as unfit as would an old 
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English Puritan. We are living in a world of other ideas than 
those of 1789, however much the advocates of the rights of man 
may have contributed to the better order of public life of Europe. 








CONGRESSMEN AND MINOR POST OFFICES. 


A REPUBLICAN newspaper of the West, the Globe-Democrat 
of St. Louis, sets forth an earnest argument to show that the 
minor post-offices ought to be filled according to the recommenda- 
tions made by Members of Congress. The Members, it insists, are 
best informed in regard to the places, and are interested in having 
worthy and competent officers selected for them. This is all tol- 
erably true ; but it does not reach the vital question which the 
Post-Office Department raises when it “cuts off heads” at the 
rate of a thousand a week, according to the orders brought in by 
Congressmen. The wrong of this procedure consists (1) in permit- 
ting partisanship to be regarded as a general rule of selection on 
the one hand, and of proscription on the other ; (2) in giving the 
Congressmen authority to apply this rule, and practically to de- 
termine what post-masters are to be removed, and who are to take 
their places. This procedure Mr. Clarkson,—and Mr. Wanama- 
ker, for he is chief of the Department,—have allowed, and have 
even encouraged, unless the reports from Washington are untrue. 
That Congressmen should be consulted as to filling vacancies 
in post-offices in their districts may be reasonable enough, though 
the Department has other means of procuring information con- 
cerning any particular case, through its agents and inspectors. But 
these vacancies should not be made by Congressmen’s orders, as 
a means of punishing party opposition, and of paying for party 
work ; they should only occur naturally and legitimately in the 
operations of the service. Deaths and resignations cause thous- 
ands of vacancies every year in the vast list of minor post-offices, 
and there are hundreds of cases where the reasonable demands 
of the people for a more competent officer or a more convenient 
location of the office ought to be followed by changes. These are 
vacancies with which the arbitrary and irresponsible political 
schemes of Members of Congress have nothing to do. They 
afford all the opportunity to make new appointments which the 
Department, if it were conducted with a simple desire to serve 
the public, would desire. It might, with regard to them, consult 
the Member of Congress from the District, and procure the bene- 
fit of his information, but it ought, even in such cases, not to com- 
mit itself to the idea that his views are to be controlling and 
final. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Post-Office Department 
has burdened the Administration with this vicious and scandalous 
procedure of setting the Congressmen at the head of the minor 
postal service. It is a gross impropriety, and a great injury to 
the public service, and it is surely laying up for the future vari- 
ous consequences of evil. Mr. Clarkson may suppose that he is 
serving the Republican party: on the contrary, while he con- 
tinues this business, he is inflicting upon it deep and serious 
wounds. 








APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Tres the whole of April, the old —_ trees in the lane are 

closely watched, and not without a deal of impatience, too. 
“‘ Will they blossom freely?” is asked almost daily, and what a 
world of anticipation hinges upon this wondrous wealth of 
bloom ! 

To linger in the lane when the old trees are flower-laden ; 
when the air is heavy with a honeyed scent; when the bees’ low 
hum fills the long leafy arch, and every summer bird is happiest— 
this is an experience too valued to be lost; one that sweetens life 
until Spring shall come again. 

The trees are old. They have more than rounded a full half- 
century, and now bend with the weight of many winters. They 
are ragged rather than rugged; yet, game to the last, are again 
sturdily upholding to the bright sunshine of merry May mornings, 
a marvellous wealth of bloom. 

As seen from the crests of the rolling hills beyond, this double 
row of trees recalls a huge snow-bank, such as has often filled the 
lane in winter—recalls such as I have seen at sunrise, when they 








were tinged with a rosy light. In winter, I have often thought of 
the blossoming trees in May: now I recall the lifeless beauty of 
mid-winter snows. In winter the beauty of the marble statue held 
me: now, the joy of a living form. 

But apple blossoms bear well aclose inspection. Better than 
a comprehensive view from the neighboring fields is to draw near, 
to walk beneath and beside them, to linger in their scented shade, 
Time after time, until now, a shadow of doubt has crossed our 
paths, when we gathered early bloom. The wail of winter winds 
still sounded in every passing breeze, although we plucked violets 
from the green sward beneath budding trees. Too often, in April, 
we are over-confident; but there is little danger of disaster now. 
Apple blossoms are the first assuring gift of fruitful Summer. 
Grim Winter is powerless now, to wound us. Tricksy April can 
play no heartless pranks. 

What summer sound is more suggestive than the hum of 
bees? Certainly not even the song of the returning birds. As I 
look among the flower-laden boughs above me, I can see not only 
the bees from the hive, the true honey-gatherers, but burly hum- 
ble bees go whizzing through the rosy labyrinths, or dipping down 
to a level with my upturned face, threaten fierce vengeance, if I 
draw too near. Again and again they come, one after another, 
and each time, I think, a little nearer, yet never, despite their 
bluster, venturing tosting. To be sure, I make no threats in re- 
turn nor run away, and so my bold front may deter them, for they 
really seem to read our thoughts at times. Not so their cousins, 
the autumn wasps. They brook nothing. I remember, one 
October morning, throwing a stone at and bringing down an apple, 
upon which, as it happened, a wasp was feeding at the time. The 
ruffled insect came the first to the ground, and not only promptly 
stung me when I stooped to pick up the apple, but followed me 
across the lawn, into the house, and darted most viciously at my 
face, time after time. 

When the old bee-bench, with its half-dozen rude boxes, 
stood by the gooseberry hedge in my grandfather’s garden, the lane, 
when the trees were in blossom, was, as I recall that time, even more 
thronged by bees than now, and the mighty humming of their wings 
forcibly suggested the rapid flow of water; as the roar of the 
mill-dam, after a heavy rain. So great a volume of sound, in- 
deed, was there all day, that the night was silent in comparison, 
So ran my thoughts; so returned vague visions of past years, as I 
lingered in the lane to-day. But after all, may it not be that I, 
rather than the conditions, have changed? How often have I 
longed to hear the songs, to see the bloom, to catch the fragrant 
breeze that held me yon when a boy; and all these later, 
fleeting years, I have hoped for them in vain. 

With the apple blossoms come the birds’ nests, and who that 
has lived in the country knew not of a robin’s home in some old 
apple tree? And did evera bird sing merrier strains than this 
same robin at sunrise? Or, even better, as the sun shone forth 
again, after a shower, the rapid roll of his rejoicing, as he perched 
upon his home-tree’s loftiest branch. 

It is the rule, apparently, that very old apple trees have great 
hollows in them. If the entire trunk is not a shell, then here and 
there, where branches have decayed and fallen, caves of considera- 
ble depth are found, and how quickly wild life tenants such snug 
quarters. A few of our mammals, many birds, several snakes, be- 
sides one species of salamander, and the tree toad have been 
found at home in hollow apple trees. If, therefore, such a tree 
stands not too near a dwelling, its occupants may epitomize the 
fauna of a farm. Although, after a rain, I have found pools of 
water in old trees, there were no fish, and these need not be looked 
for, unless some venturous mud-minnow, that now can work its 
way over narrow mud-flats, shall, in time, take to climbing trees, 
as does a perch that is well-known to ichthyologists. ‘In 1794, 
Daldorf,” says Dr. Gunther, “ in a memoir ; mentions that 
in 1791 he had himself taken an Anabas in the act of ascending a 
palm tree which grew near a pond. The fish had reached the 
height of five feet above the water, and was going still higher.” 

When I peer into the hollow trees in the lane, here, at home, 
I only expect to find birds, and seldom have been disappointed, 
except so far as the English sparrow has ousted the old-time blue- 
bird. It is exasperating to think that the latter have been crowded 
out and now gather in the more retired woodland areas to breed. 
What song better fitted with apple blossoms, of a bright May 
morning, than that of the bluebird? And now, we have instead, 
the ill-tempered chirping of an alien sparrow ! 

But apple blossoms are none the less beautiful because of the 
unfortunate changes meddlesome men have brought about. They 
hold their ancient glory still and yield, as of old, that rich, rare 
fragrance which never cloys. Surely no one ever walked among 
rows of bleoming apple trees, and said, “It is too sweet.” Not 
even of our native wild crab-apple is this likely to be said, and it 
is unquestionably of deeper tints and richer fragrance than the 
average cultivated tree. I know of one exception. At the end of 
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1789. The concrete result in the creation of the American Re- 
public is one of whose worth any one can form for himself an ad- 
equate judgment. It only can be a matter of dispute how far the 
success of the colonies aided in precipitating a similar greater 
struggle in France. 

We incline to think the influence of events in America has 
been much exaggerated. Monarchy in France was not discred- 
ited by having taken the winning side in the struggle between 
England and her colonies. Aristocracy was not discredited by 
several of its brightest ornaments sacrificing the comforts and lux- 
uries of life at home to take part in the battle for liberty in the 
new world. The American Federalists, who thought that the 
friendship shown us by the king and the nobility of France, en- 
titled the victims of the French Revolution to more of our sym- 
pathy than its authors could claim, have a good deal to say for 
their view. It was not the events in America but in France which 
made the collapse of 1789 inevitable, and they would havedone so 
if the American colonies had remained part of the British Empire, 
or had been allowed to separate peaceably from the mother coun- 
try. This is not the view which is most flattering to our own 
sense of our importance in the world’s history; but nothing is 
more likely to obscure the true perspective of historical events 
than excessive national self-esteem. 

The French Revolution was the effect of a double intellectual 
influence acting upon an intolerable system. The plan of govern- 
ment established by Louis XIV. in France, was one which ab- 
sorbed the nation in the personality of the king. In Asia that 
idea of monarchy is workable. In Europe, especially since the 
Protestant Reformation emphasized the worth of the individual 
man, it is not so. We have reached a stage in the development 
of personality and individuality which puts it out of the question. 

The grande monarque was cut out by nature for an emperor of 
China. He was a fatal mistake in a European kingdom. His 
system was wrecked just where such systems are sure to come to 
grief,—on the economic side. Under it the income of the king- 
dom was the personal income of the king, and subject to demands 
as proportionally ample as that of a private person. To escape 
the stigma of absolute meanness the king must squander the rev- 
enues of the kingdom on his courtiers and friends, or he must 
abandon the maxim ‘‘ L’etat ! c’est moi !’’ That maxim carried 
with it very serious consequences as well as advantages. The no- 
bility whom it degraded into puppets must be recouped for their 
degradation by pensions and places. The omnipotent king must 
be ‘‘ made of money.’”’ The result was the total wreck of French 
finances, and the demand of Necker that the Estates General 
should be called to consider what should be done to restore them. 
That proposal has been much criticised, but it was instinctively 
reasonable, All efforts to save the country from financial ruin had 
failed, because such ruin was a necessary outcome of the royal 
government’s theory of its place and prerogatives. The king 
must come face to face with his people, and arrange a reconstruc- 
tion. 

But the convocation of the Estates General had consequences 
which nobody had foreseen, because nobody was able to calculate 
the effect of other forces at work in French society, and those of 
two almost contradictory kinds. They are represented especially 
by the names of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The party of cynical criticism had been undermining the con- 
fidence of the privileged classes in their own prerogatives. It 
had made it the fashion to treat all institutions as equally jest- 
worthy, and equally incapaple of serious vindication. We com- 
monly think of Voltaire’s work on its religious side, and thus fail 
to do justice to the breadth of his influence. His thought was a 
dissolving acid in which old social and public sanctities of all 
kinds were destroyed. He filled the salons of France with light- 
hearted scoffers, whom the events of 1789 and the years that fol- 
lowed challenged for a reason for their continuing to enjoy the 


distinctions and discharge the duties which tradition had assigned 
them. They gave way in a moment because they did not believe 





in themselves. The “sons of the crusaders” in our times are 
proud of their Catholic devoutness. That is the fashion since 
Chateaubriand. But ahundred years ago there,was no such fash- 
ion. To bea noble was to bean esprit fort, and to put the Encyclo- 
pedie above the Bible. So the old system of society gave way 
without a blow, and the nobles fled out of the country, deserting 
the king in the hands of his enemies. 

But Voltaire did not furnish the constructive ideas of the 
Revolution. That was the work of Rousseau, the most represen- 
tative thinker of the eighteenth century. It was he who opposed 
the idea of what was natural in life and society to the conven- 
tional and artificial France of hisday. He taught France to be- 
lieve in the rights of man, and he filled France with enthusiam 
for those rights not only for Frenchmen but for the whole world. 
He supplied the watch-words of the Revolution, Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity! And when the Girondists attempted to con- 
trol the revolutionary movement by critical considerations of the 
school of Voltaire rather than of Rousseau, it was as the embodi- 
ment of Rousseau’s ideas that the Mountain crushed them and 
sent them to the scaffold. It was indeed chiefly the disciples of 
Voltaire of all parties, monarchist and Girondist equally, that the 
guillotine was busy with; and M. Taine, who best represents the 
Voltairian idea in our age, has shown a right instinct in arraying 
himself against the revolutionary idea. 

It was Rousseau’s influence which made the Revolution cos- 
mopolitical, in contrast to the struggle for national and historical 
liberties in England and America. For history Voltaire and his 
school had very little use, as they showed in their criticism of 
Montesquieu. But they also had no substitute for it as a guide. 
Rousseau substituted a devotion to an unhistorical ideal of human 
liberty and happiness, which filled the vacuum created by de- 
structive criticism. This ideal has no national because no histori- 
cal character. It was common to all mankind. So the revolu- 
tionary propaganda preached the rights of man to liberty and 
happiness independently of all boundaries, and in this they coin- 
cided with the unhistorical cosmopolitanism of the age. It was 
natural that Edmund Barke, the clearest-headed of all the an- 
tagonists of the Revolution, should find it necessary to rehabili- 
tate the conception of the historical for not only England but all 
Europe. 

Since Burke’s time, in spite of the Free Trade propaganda in 
England, the dominant tendency of thought is historical and 
national even in France. This was curiously indicated in the 
celebration of Sunday last. As the kings neither would come to 
the opening of the Exhibition, nor allow their ministers to attend 
it, the performances had a strictly national, and as one might say, 
a domestic character. The revolutionists of 1789 would neither 
have wanted the kings nor looked for their ministers. They 
would have extemporized a delegation of the oppressed peoples 
of every country in Europe, and would have made their presence 
in the procession a boast and a menace. They cared nothing for 
governments. They appealed directly to the people as individuals, 
as subjects for liberation. And this is at once the glory and the 
weakness of the uprising of 1789. It is this which has made the 
French Revolution a chief agency in breaking down the reign of 
privilege aud inequality throughout Europe, and of establishing 
that equality before the law, which is the greatest advance in 
governmental methods of our age. It is this also which gives the 
whole movement the appearance of a phantasmagoria of extrav- 
agances controlled by cranks. 

In yet another way the celebration of Sunday indicates how 
much the world has moved in a century. Our industrial age com- 
memorates the cataclysm of 1789 by an industrial exhibition, and 
not by a feast of pikes or a constitutional oath-taking or any other 
of the histrionic methods dear to the citoyen actif of last century. 
And the proper day of commemoration is ignored, because as it 
came on Saturday, its observance would have interrupted the labor 


of the populace. Sunday is taken instead, for a reason which a 
Frenchman of 1789 would have thought as unfit as would an old 
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English Puritan. We are living in a world of other ideas than 
those of 1789, however much the advocates of the rights of man 
may have contributed to the better order of public life of Europe. 








CONGRESSMEN AND MINOR POST OFFICES. 


A REPUBLICAN newspaper of the West, the Globe-Democrat 
of St. Louis, sets forth an earnest argument to show that the 
minor post-offices ought to be filled according to the recommenda- 
tions made by Members of Congress. The Members, it insists, are 
best informed in regard to the places, and are interested in having 
worthy and competent officers selected for them. This is all tol- 
erably true ; but it does not reach the vital question which the 
Post-Office Department raises when it “cuts off heads” at the 
rate of a thousand a week, according to the orders brought in by 
Congressmen. The wrong of this procedure consists (1) in permit- 
ting partisanship to be regarded as a general rule of selection on 
the one hand, and of proscription on the other ; (2) in giving the 
Congressmen authority to apply this rule, and practically to de- 
termine what post-masters are to be removed, and who are to take 
their places. This procedure Mr. Clarkson,—and Mr. Wanama- 
ker, for he is chief of the Department,—have allowed, and have 
even encouraged, unless the reports from Washington are untrue. 
That Congressmen should be consulted as to filling vacancies 
in post-offices in their districts may be reasonable enough, though 
the Department has other means of procuring information con- 
cerning any particular case, through its agents and inspectors. But 
these vacancies should not be made by Congressmen’s orders, as 
a means of punishing party opposition, and of paying for party 
work ; they should only occur naturally and legitimately in the 
operations of the service. Deaths and resignations cause thous- 
ands of vacancies every year in the vast list of minor post-offices, 
and there are hundreds of cases where the reasonable demands 
of the people for a more competent officer or a more convenient 
location of the office ought to be followed by changes. These are 
vacancies with which the arbitrary and irresponsible political 
schemes of Members of Congress have nothing to do. They 
afford all the opportunity to make new appointments which the 
Department, if it were conducted with a simple desire to serve 
the public, would desire. It might, with regard to them, consult 
the Member of Congress from the District, and procure the bene- 
fit of his information, but it ought, even in such cases, not to com- 
mit itself to the idea that his views are to be controlling and 
final. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Post-Office Department 
has burdened the Administration with this vicious and scandalous 
procedure of setting the Congressmen at the head of the minor 
postal service. It is a gross impropriety, and a great injury to 
the public service, and it is surely laying up for the future vari- 
ous consequences of evil. Mr. Clarkson may suppose that he is 
serving the Republican party: on the contrary, while he con- 
tinues this business, he is inflicting upon it deep and serious 
wounds. 








APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


LR gee sors the whole of April, the old apple trees in the lane are 

closely watched, and not without a deal of impatience, too. 
“‘ Will they blossom freely?” is asked almost daily, and what a 
world of anticipation hinges upon this wondrous wealth of 
bloom ! 

To linger in the lane when the old trees are flower-laden ; 
when the air is heavy with a honeyed scent; when the bees’ low 
hum fills the long leafy arch, and every summer bird is happiest— 
this is an experience too valued to be lost; one that sweetens life 
until Spring shall come again. 

The trees are old. They have more than rounded a full half- 
century, and now bend with the weight of many winters. They 
are ragged rather than rugged; yet, game to the last, are again 
sturdily upholding to the bright sunshine of merry May mornings, 
a marvellous wealth of bloom. 

As seen from the crests of the rolling hills beyond, this double 
row of trees recalls a huge snow-bank, such as has often filled the 
lane in winter—recalls such as I have seen at sunrise, when they 





were tinged with a rosy light. In winter, I have often thought of 
the blossoming trees in May: now I recall the lifeless beauty of 
mid-winter snows. In winter the beauty of the marble statue held 
me: now, the joy of a living form. 

But apple blossoms bear well aclose inspection. Better than 
a comprehensive view from the neighboring fields is to draw near, 
to walk beneath and beside them, to linger in their scented shade, 
Time after time, until now, a shadow of doubt has crossed our 
paths, when we gathered early bloom. The wail of winter winds 
still sounded in every passing breeze, although we plucked violets 
from the green sward beneath budding trees. Too often, in April, 
we are over-confident; but there is little danger of disaster now. 
Apple blessoms are the first assuring gift of fruitful Summer. 
Grim Winter is powerless now, to wound us. Tricksy April can 
play no heartless pranks. 

What summer sound is more suggestive than the hum of 
bees? Certainly not even the song of the returning birds. As I 
look among the flower-laden boughs above me, I can see not only 
the bees from the hive, the true honey-gatherers, but burly hum- 
ble bees go whizzing through the rosy labyrinths, or dipping down 
to a level with my upturned face, threaten fierce vengeance, if I 
draw too near. Again and again they come, one after another, 
and each time, I think, a little nearer, yet never, despite their 
bluster, venturing tosting. To be sure, I make no threats in re- 
turn nor run away, and so my bold front may deter them, for they 
really seem to read our thoughts at times. Not so their cousins, 
the autumn wasps. They brook nothing. I remember, one 
October morning, throwing a stone at and bringing down an apple, 
upon which, as it happened, a wasp was feeding at the time. The 
ruffled insect came the first to the ground, and not only promptly 
stung me when I stooped to pick up the apple, but followed me 
across the lawn, into the house, and darted most viciously at my 
face, time after time. 

When the old bee-bench, with its half-dozen rude boxes, 
stood by the gooseberry hedge in my grandfather’s garden, the lane, 
when the trees were in blossom, was, as I recall that time, even more 
thronged by bees than now, and the mighty humming of their wings 
forcibly suggested the rapid flow of water; as the roar of the 
mill-dam, after a heavy rain. So great a volume of sound, in- 
deed, was there all day, that the night was silent in comparison, 
So ran my thoughts; so returned vague visions of past years, as I 
lingered in the lane to-day. But after all, may it not be that I, 
rather than the conditions, have changed? How often have I 
longed to hear the songs, to see the bloom, to catch the fragrant 
breeze that held me spellbound when a boy; and all these later, 
fleeting years, I have hoped for them in vain. 

With the apple blossoms come the birds’ nests, and who that 
has lived in the country knew not of a robin’s home in some old 
apple tree? And did ever a bird sing merrier strains than this 
same robin at sunrise? Or, even better, as the sun shone forth 
again, after a shower, the rapid roll of his rejoicing, as he perched 
upon his home-tree’s loftiest branch. 

It is the rule, apparently, that very old apple trees have great 
hollows in them. If the entire trunk is not a shell, then here and 
there, where branches have decayed and fallen, caves of considera- 
ble depth are found, and how quickly wild life tenants such snug 
quarters. A few of our mammals, many birds, several snakes, be- 
sides one species of salamander, and the tree toad have been 
found at home in hollow apple trees. If, therefore, such a tree 
stands not too near a dwelling, its occupants may epitomize the 
fauna of a farm. Although, after a rain, I have found pools of 
water in old trees, there were no fish, and these need not be looked 
for, unless some venturous mud-minnow, that now can work its 
way over narrow mud-fiats, shall, in time, take to climbing trees, 
as does a perch that is well-known to ichthyologists. ‘In 1794, 
Daldorf,” says Dr. Gunther, “ in a memoir mentions that 
in 1791 he had himself taken an Anabas in the act of ascending a 
palm tree which grew near a pond. The fish had reached the 
height of five feet above the water, and was going still higher.” 

When I peer into the hollow trees in the lane, here, at home, 
I only expect to find birds, and seldom have been disappointed, 
except so far as the English sparrow has ousted the old-time blue- 
bird. It is exasperating to think that the latter have been crowded 
out and now gather in the more retired woodland areas to breed. 
What song better fitted with apple blossoms, of a bright May 
morning, than that of the bluebird? And now, we have instead, 
the ill-tempered chirping of an alien sparrow ! 

But apple blossoms are none the less beautiful because of the 
unfortunate changes meddlesome men have brought about. They 
hold their ancient glory still and yield, as of old, that rich, rare 
fragrance which never cloys. Surely no one ever walked among 
rows of bleoming apple trees, and said, ‘It is too sweet.” Not 
even of our native wild crab-apple is this likely to be said, and it 
is unquestionably of deeper tints and richer fragrance than the 
average cultivated tree. I know of one exception. At the end of 
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the row upon one side of the lane, there stands a vigorous apple 
tree. It has more the appearance of the trees in the forest than of 
those in an orchard, and if its fruit is not quite so small as that of 
the wild crab, it is but one remove therefrom. This tree rests its 
glory upon its blossoms, and well it may! Upon these go out all 
its strength, offering, therefore, beauty to the eye, rather then food 
for the body. It is a tree with a history, perhaps, not worth re- 
lating. When set where it now stands, it appears to have been 
more exposed to the wind than its companions and was twice 
blown down. When last put back, my grandfather remarked, 
rather impatiently, “now stay, at least, if you never bear an 
apple.” And the tree stood, still stands. What of the fruit it 
bears? Tough, wrinkled as a toad, and sour; it is said that even 
the pigs refuse it, squealing in disgust, when, by mistake, they 
crunch it. So, if my grandfather’s muttered curse fell upon the 
fruit, the tree revenged itself by adding beauty to its blossoms, 
and to-day, though twice hoar frost has chilled the opening buds, 
if judged by the eye alone, it stands, among a goodly number, 
brightest of them all. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
Near Trenton, N. J. 








SIR HENRY MAINE’S LAST LECTURES) 


HE late Sir Henry Sumner Maine delivered a course of lectures 
on International Law before the University of Cambridge in 
1887, but died before they could be printed. By the care of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and Mr. Frederick Pollock, they have been pre- 
pared for the press, and have recently been published in New 
York. They are well worthy of the author of “ Ancient Law,” 
“ Early History of Institutions,” and the other works that estab- 
lished Maine’s reputation, and make his death more than ever 
matter of regret. 

However the special merits of this posthumous work may be 
judged, one characteristic deserves special mention—his frequent 
and repeated allusions, always with praise, of the contributions to 
International Law by American lawyers, and his commendation 
of the share of the United States, its government, its courts, and its 
authors in making International Law what it is, and what it ought 
to be. He commends the view taken by the statesmen and jurists 
of the United States as “ an instance of a new nation deliberately 
setting itself to consider what new obligations it had incurred by 
determining to take rank as a state,” and dwells on its influence 
on Italy and other nations. He especially calls attention to the 
four volumes of the American International Digest, edited by Dr. 
Francis Wharton, as “ very valuable,” exhibiting and illustrat- 
ing the principle on which the American doctrines of International 
Law repose. Sir Henry Maine clearly approves it as contrasted 
with what has been declared by the highest English authority to 
be the English principle. Even the great authority of English 
judges, Coleridge, Cockburn, and their associates, does not carry 
with it, in his estimation, as much weight as the sound and simple 
rules established by the American judges, commentators, and offi- 
cials. He quotes at length the reasons given by Mr. Marcy, as 
Secretary of State, for the refusal of the United States to join in 
the Declaration of Paris, after the Crimean War, so far as it under- 
took to abolish privateering. He points, however, to the treaty 
with Prussia, negotiated by Franklin in 1785, and the plea made by 
President Monroe, for the abolition of privateering, and shows 
that Marcy was right in withholding the approval of “ the most 
powerful neutral state in the world” from anything short of a 
total exemption of private property from seizure, the natural re- 
sult of the rule prescribed by Franklin and Monroe. Maine 
thinks the proposal of the United States to give up privateers on 
condition of exempting all private property from capture was 
in the true spirit, and one that commends itself to all great 
nations. 

On the subject of the Mitigation of War, he points to the 
Manual of Rule and Usage for Officers in the Field, prepared by 
the United States at the close of the War of the Rebellion, as the 
forerunner of similar works adopted by Germany, England, 
France, and other Powers. He also significantly contrasts the 
publicity with which the American government makes known its 
rules on this subject, and the secresy that the British government, 
following the bad precedent of the European powers, tries to pre- 
serve on matters that really ought to be made known to all the 
world. A mild protest against the almost universal condemna- 
tion of the burning of the Capitol at Washington by the British 
in 1814, is based on the ground that while it was not an act of 
which an Englishman can be proud, it was to a certain extent jus- 
tified as a measure of reprisal, because the British troops in 
Washington had been fired at from the arsenal, and because the 
chief city in Lower Canada, York, had been burned by the Ameri- 
can troops who occupied it. Even at this late day, an excuse 
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from so high an authority as Sir Henry Maineis sure to be heard 
with respectful attention. More grateful is his praise of “two 
high authorities, the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
famous American jurist Chancellor Kent ;’” of *‘ Halleck’s excel- 
lent book,” and of Pomeroy, ‘‘ whose productions were much vyal- 
ued.” American law and lawyers, the Supreme Court, the State 
Department, President Monroe, Marcy, Kent, Pomeroy, Wharton, 
Franklin, and many other American topics and names receive at 
Sir Henry Maine’s hands a meed of praise that will make his last 
book gratifying to American readers. 

A theme especially interesting to Pennsylvanians is also pre- 
sented. While he gives William Penn the credit of having “ satis- 
fied the consciences of those whom he represented,” in his agree- 
ments with the Indians of Pennsylvania, he also credits him with 
being the first to secure the Indians some compensation for their 
land, as a means of livelihood, “a doctrine that was not even rec- 
ognized by a very famous American judge [Marshall, no doubt, | 
who did more than any other man to shape the early jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States,’ who laid down the 
rule that the Federal government, as successor to the British title 
to American territory, had the power of extinguishing the Indian 
right of occupancy, by conquest or purchase. Hardly so certain 
is his statement that the Quakers of the Colony of Pennsylvania 
were in the American War of Independence strong partisans of 
the Colonial cause, and he seems to have taken a satire of Frank- 
lin’s on the subject as serious. In fact, Franklin was the first 
original type of the great American humorist of our own day, and 
Sir Henry Maine may well be pardoned if, with characteristic 
British gravity, he took the acute philosopher in earnest. The 
fact, however, remains that fresh from the study of the ponderous 
works of Grotius and Bynkesshock, of modern German and 
French writers, this last and high authority on International Law, 
speaking from the professorship founded by Whewell, himself a 
man of encyclopedic learning, and addressing Cambridge stu- 
dents, finds so much occasion for constant and almost always 
laudatory reference to the American contributions to the modern 
phases of International Law. Certainly American lawyers and 
statesmen may find a reasonable pride in the praises of such a 
man as Sir Henry Maine. J.G. RB. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT elsewhere calls attention, in a brief 

note, to the operations of that excellent old institution, the 
Apprentices’ Library. It is entirely a free library, the books be- 
ing for the public use without charge of any sort whatever. The 
collection contains very little fiction, and it only of the sincere 
and sound sort, yet there is marked evidence, within the last few 
years, that the library has attracted attention from the mass of 
the people within reach of it, and that it has a hold on a consid- 
erable number who wish to read for instruction and mental ad- 
vantage, and not merely as a dissipation. Its disadvantages are 
that the collection of books is comparatively small, and the space 
for readers is limited. Yet notwithstanding this, it appears that. 
the actual “circulation” of books, during the past year, was as 
great if not greater than that of the Mercantile Library,—the 
latter sending out some 90,000 volumes, and the Apprentices’ 
rather more than that. . 

* 

THE question comes up in connection with the removal of 
Dr. White from the Bureau of Charities and Correction, whether 
the University gets its preponderance of representation upon the 
medical stafis at the different hospitals by any unfair means. 
There can be no difficulty, certainly, in seeing that the reasons 
for this preponderance are both abundant and honorable. The 
physicians at the hospitals are the product of medical study, and 
for a good while the University alone, of men’s colleges, had a 
three years’ course. Further, it has an examination for admis- 
sion, and has made each year so much longer that the whole 
amount of work exacted is about twice as great as in the old 
course. The effect of this has been not merely to give a better 
medical education to the students who came; it has resulted in 
attracting to the University a class of students who were capable 
of profiting by the fuller instruction, and in many cases of bring- 
ing students who had some means to rely upon, who did not need 
at once to rush into general practice, and whose presence on the 
staff of our hospitals after their graduation was a great advantage 
to the city. All these results have been achieved in the face of 
losses in point of numbers, and now the good fruit is so evident 
that the other great medical school of Philadelphia has adopted 
the three years’ course, thus putting our city back into its old pre- 
eminence as a centre of the most thorough medical culture. 

* * * 


THE old proverb about the children of preachers being ne’er- 
do-wells was quoted and challenged recently in our hearing. 
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Without taking more trouble than to recall a number of names, 
we find there is ample proof of its falsehood. Among clergymen 
who were “‘sons of the manse,” we recall the Wesleys, Schleier- 
macher, Wilbert Burnet, Scougal, Rev. H. R. Haweis, Frederick 
Maurice, Canon Farrar, Gilbert Tennant, Jonathan Edwards, 
William and Henry Ware, Henry Ward, Thomas K., and Edward 
Beecher, A. A. Hodge and his living brother Caspar Hodge, James 
W.and J. Addison Alexander, Dr. Timothy Dwight, and Dr. Noah 
Porter. Of men of letters we recall Lessing, Richter, Addison, 
Cowper, Coleridge, Thackeray, Tennyson, Hazlitt, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Dr. John Brown, Froude, Freeman, Emerson, Lowell, and 
his brother Robert. Daughters of clergymen are Elizabeth Car- 
ter, Jane Austen, the three Bronté sisters, Joanna Baillie, and 
Emily Faithfull. Among historians, Freeman and Bancroft. 
Among statesmen Henry Clay, Allen Thurman, Grover Cleve- 
land, Levi P. Morton, David Dudley Field,and Aaron Burr. 
* * * 

THE Sultan having accorded to the Hungarian Academy the 
authorization to make some researches in the secret archives of 
the Turkish government, a delegation from the Academy, headed 
by the celebrated ethnographer, Mr. Vambéry, will soon go to 
Constantinople and begin their labors. The object of the re- 
searches is to find certain documents concerning the history of 
Hungary under Turkish domination. 

* * * 


Tue Dutch government has presented to the Second Cham- 
ber an important bill for the revision of the law on primary in- 
struction. Abandoning the present State system, which aids only 
the neutral public school, the Government proposes a perfect 
equality between public or private, lay or religious education, on 
a bale of subsidies proportional to the number of pupils. 








THE EARLY ART SEASON IN LONDON. 


Lonpon, April 24. 
lw two weeks the three great London art galleries will open 
their yearly exhibitions. The thousands of pictures at the 
Royal Academy, the hundreds at the Grosvenor and New Galle- 
ries will leave one little time for smaller shows. But fortunately 
three of these, of very special interest, and really notable events 
in themselves, have taken advantage of the interval before the 
art deluge and are now to be enjoyed quietly and leisurely. 

There is to begin with the annual exhibition of the New 
English Art Club in the Dudley Gallery. Short as has been the 
existence of this Club, it has already made its influence felt in the 
English art world, and its show has come to be looked upon as 
one of the most important events of the year. It counts among 
its members all the younger men of note. Such men as John 
Sargent, Alfred Parsons, P. Jacomb-Hood, J. Lavery, J. J. 
Shannon, P. Wilson Steer, Stanhope Forbes, Miss Armstrong, 
Theodore Roussel. But that which ensures the interest of the ex- 
hibition is not so much the names of its members, as the fact that 
only good, honest work is accepted by the Hanging Committee. 
There is here no close corporation as in the Royal Academy; a mem- 
ber is as apt as anyone else to have his work rejected if it does not 
come up to the standard. Indeed a special rule has been made 
by which a member whose work is “ totally rejected” can retire 
from the Club, in which case his subscription is returned. More- 
over no one can submit more than two pictures. The consequence 
is the show is small—this year there are only 106 works—and 
good. It is certainly worthy recording in these days when each 
Royal Academician still has until this year had a right to hang 
eight pictures—the number is now reduced to four—good or bad, 
on the line at Burlington House, that the jury of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club has just refused to accept the work of thirty-nine of 
its members! 

The most striking pictures at the exhibition, and those which 
will be most talked about are two marvellous studies by Sargent, 
the result of his summer’s work on the Thames. In one, called 
“St. Martin’s Summer,” two girls in gay dresses are lying upon 
the cushions of a punt in brilliant sunshine; in the other, “A 
Morning Walk,” a girl in white walks by the bank of the stream 
on a no less brilliant day ; in both there is wonderful truthfulness 
of effects, combined with equally wonderful knowledge of draw- 
ing. In speaking of these two studies, the art critic of the Star 
wrote: ‘Henry James said not long ago that no one could fore- 
tell what Sargent might really do; after seeing these two pictures, 
both of them so successful, it is more difficult than ever.” 

The place of honor between the two Sargents is given toa 
portrait of a lady in grey by Maurice Giuffenhagen, an artist who 
has been best known hitherto by his black-and-white work. He 
is not a member of the New English Art Club, and I refer espe- 
cially to the place accorded to his picture, because I do not believe 
there is in London any other society of artists who would thus 
give distinction to an “outsider.” It is also characteristic that 








the man whose work is thus honored had his pictures thrown out 
last year from the Grosvenor Gallery, after he had been invited 
to exhibit by Sir Coutts Lindsay! It would be useless here to 
attempt a detailed description of the work exhibited. There are 
impressions, some very startling, as, for example, Walter Sickert’s 
Music Hall, and studies and portraits and landscapes. One may 
sometimes question methods and effects, but that which charac- 
terizes the work of almost every exhibitor is honesty of endeavor 
and purpose. The New English Art Club promises well for the 
immediate future of art in England. 

It is very appropriate that just as this exhibition has opened, 
Boussod and Valadon are showing in their Bond street gallery a 
small collection of Claude Monet’s paintings. In their catalogue 
they warn the British public that, “‘as these works differ so en- 
tirely from anything hitherto shown in London, they should be 
considered for a short time before a final opinion on their merits is 
formed.” But, after coming from the New English Art Club this 
warning seems more than unnecessary. For there the influence 
of Monet is strongly shown in the two river and sunlight studies 
of Sargent, in the work of Wilson P. Steer, and indeed between 
this school of young Englishmen and the French Impressionists 
there is close sympathy. There are only twenty of these pictures 
by Monet, and most of them are his favorite studies of strong sun- 
light, which in one or two of the canvases is fairly blinding. 
There is the usual predominance of pinks and lilacs and purples, 
so bewildering at first but usually found to be just right. How- 
ever, with the work of all the impressionists it is either hit or 
miss, and while in one canvas real sunlight is given, inthe next it 
may degenerate into paint or a curious effect of iridescent glass. 

The third exhibition, for which I meant to leave myself more 
space, is that of the Romanticists in another Bond street gallery. 
One uses the name “ Romanticists” because it is popularly ac- 
cepted, but it is difficult—despite the many explanations made— 
to understand why it should be given to men whose chief aim 
was to go direct to nature for inspiration. Such a collection has 
never been brought together before in London. It contains fine 
Ruysdael-like effects with the sheep for which he was famous, by 
Troyon; beautiful, luminous, and low-toned, studies—one in 
which the shepherd drives his flock homeward in the red sunset 
rivalling Jacque—by Jules Dupré; rich stretches of storm-swept 
country with impressive cloud effects, by Rousseau; stormy sun- 
sets, quiet stretches of rivers broken by graceful trees, by Dau- 
bigny ; soft grey lakes and rivers, woods and valleys with deli- 
cate trees, exquisite touches of color, and many falls of shimmering 
sunlight by Corot—in fact, work by all that school of great French 
landscape painters whose masters were Bonington and Con- 
stable. There are several Millets, the well-known “ Allons Tra- 
vailler,” “ L’ Amour Vainquer,” “ The Wood-Sawyers” with the 
famous pair of brilliant blue breeches, and two or three others. 
There are no less than 22 examples of Diaz. Jacque and Jules 
Breton are fairly well represented, while the pictures of Van 
Marcke, Anton Mauve, Jacobus Willem and Matthys Maris al- 
most fill one large gallery. Nothing that modern English art will 
show next month can be compared to this small collection of for- 
eign work, so much of which, however, strangely enough, 1s due 
to the influence of two of the greatest English painters, 
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A PLAIN ARGUMENT FOR Gop. By George Stuart Fullerton, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Pp. 110. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE IMMANENT GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Abraham W. 
Jackson. Pp. 159. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

LIVING QUESTIONS: STUDIES IN NATURE AND GRACE. By War- 
ren Hathaway, Pastor at Blooming Grove, New York. Pp. 
365. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

THE WAy. The Nature and Means of Revelation. By John F. 
Weir, Dean of the Department of Fine Arts in Yale Univer- 
sity. Pp. xvi. and 480. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

| we FULLERTON’S little book ona great subject has grown 

out of lectures delivered before the Churchwoman’s Institute 
of this city, and is addressed to the class of readers which is rep- 
resented there, 7. e., those who are not acquainted with the techni- 
calities of theology or philosophy, but have given thoughtful at- 
tention to the great themes these deal with. He is not unnaturally 
dissatisfied with the ordinarily stated “argument from design,” 
as corresponding in no way to the religious needs of man’s nature. 

It is not evidence of a God at the commencement of things which 

is needed, but of a present living God, who enters into personal 

relations with men. The argument from design (as it is usually 
put) proves, if anything, the existence of the “ first cause ”’ of the 
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Deist, who might just as well have died after making the world. 
Christian theism rests its faith on the being of a very different 
God from that. 

Moving on a line of thought suggested by Berkeley, but also 
employed, though in a secondary way, by Janet, Prof. Fullerton 
takes up the evidence that the universe gives just the same kind 
of proof of the being of a divine Mind in living relation to it and 
us, as we have of the existence of other human minds than our 
own. While the argument from design makes the analogy of a 
watch central in its logic, Prof. Fullerton would rather take the 

_ watch-maker as the best analogy to the proof of God’s being. He 
also shows from literature that it is exactly this and not the deis- 
tic conception of God to which devout minds—Socrates, the He- 
brew psalmists, Coleridge, and Tennyson—have been drawn by 
their study of the evidence of a Mind in nature. It was not a 
God “ who made the world and let it spin round his finger,” but 
one who informs it with his own life, to whom their study of the 
world of nature and of man led them. 

Of course this is open to the charge that it leads to Panthe- 
ism, as though Theism did not differ from Deism in doing justice to 
the fragment of truth in Pantheism. He also shows that the ar- 
gument as he has stated it is not affected by the theories of Evo- 
lution, even in the extreme form of assuming that matter has had 
no beginning. It is just here that we think Prof. Fullerton does 
not do justice to the position of the ordinary theologian, who un- 
dertakes the defense of the idea of Creation. Certainly it would be 
easy to show from the literature to which he has appealed, that that 
idea has a religious worth. But we commend his book, on the whole, 
to all who are interested in this great question. Clearness of state- 
ment, candor in argument, and bright wit characterize it from first 
last, and make it an eminently readable volume. 

Mr. Jackson’s sermons are occupied with the same great 
theme on another side. Their author is a Unitarian minister, for- 
merly of California, now of Maine. He is a thinker of the con- 
structive kind and ready to accept new light even from Athana- 
sius, who (he thinks) may not be so far from agreeing with him 
as the orthodox have supposed. He finds two elements in every 
devout conception of God, the unsearchable and the manifest. 
Exaggerate the former and you land in Agnosticism ; exaggerate 
the latter, and you are done with reverence, which is the life of 
religion. Without discovering any final and adequate revelation 
of God in Christ, he insists on the principle that all wisdom and 
goodness reveal Him, and justify us in praying to the Father 
in heaven. The later sermons are occupied with the practical 
problems of discipline, prayer, providence, and immortality. The 
style is admirable for clearness ; the range of illustration is ex- 
ceptionally large; and the spirit is one of wholesome encourage- 
ment to charity to man, hope in the possibilities of the world, and 
faith in the Highest. 

Mr. Hathaway is an Orthodox Congregationalist, but of the 
new Orthodoxy. He speaks of the idea of God’s kingship as the 
dominant one in the Puritan theology, and of his own surprise at 
observing that not this but the fatherhood of God is the teaching 
of the Gospels. This new aspect of theology, which finds in God 
not a sovereign but a father, is his starting-point. It transforms 
the problems of Atonement for sin, and of human suffering and 
discipline ; and it brings God in his providence close and near to 
the human soul, while the old theology of New England taught a 
kind of preéstablished harmony by which all things result from 
arrangements made at the Creation and never to be altered. In 
many respects the book shows coincidence with the leading 
thought of Prof. Fullerton’s argument. But that the author is 
not a mere drifter with dominant tendencies is shown by his vig- 
orous criticism of the theory of evolution by natural selection. He 
is not always faultless in his history. He repeats the now fashion- 
able criticism of Augustine’s theology as based on the idea of sov- 
ereignty, whereas no theologian insists more on the immanence 
and love of God. And he blunders in making Sebastian Castellio 
a Unitarian. He was a mystic, whose protest against Calvinism 
went no farther than to anticipate Arminius. 

It frequently has been remarked that the Swedenborgian 
view of the correspondence of natural to spiritual things had a 
great fascination for men of artistic culture, Flaxman and Powers 
being among his followers, and by no means the only men of their 
profession. Professor Weir’s professional interests lie in the same 
line, while he gives evidence of having studied the Bible and the- 
ology in a way which leads us to suppose him a clergyman. In 
his book, “‘ The Way,” he elaborates the doctrine of correspond- 
ence, quite independently of Swedenborg, and on the lines of a 
theology much more in harmony with recognized orthodoxies., 
He is repelled by the modern tendency to treat the Scriptures as 
a great historical document, and thinks this is bringing in irrever- 
ence, and is weakening the hold of the Bible on men’s lives. He 


finds in the Old Testament a long sustained allegory of things 
spiritual. 


“Under the figure of temporal things, such as names, 





cities, kingdoms, etc., eternal truths relating to the unfolding 
consciousness of man are clearly revealed by the prophets.” 
“The voice of prophecy is one throughout Revelation ; it is the 
Spirit seeking manifestation in man. God becoming man; even 
as man is become the form of God in Christ.’””? He thus comes to 
the conclusion that the Incarnation was a gradual process, and 
reached its culmination in Jesus of Nazareth after “long ages of 
travail in a psychical state,” and that after his baptism a new 
power, a transforming spirit was manifest in his life. We cannot 
follow Prof. Weir into all the details of his theory, and we must 
avow our dissent from his notions as to the worth of the historical 
study of the Bible. 1, 


FAR IN THE Forest. By S. Weir Mitchell. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co. 

This striking book is well named ; for, absorbing as is the hu- 
man drama developed in its pages, the pathos and tragedy of the 
story are deepened by the powerful impression made by its back- 
ground of an unbroken wilderness, From the first page to the 
last, the reader feels the silence and the isolation of the intermin- 
able stretches of primitive forest lands, full of lurking mysteries 
and dangers. The woods themselves, with the difficulties and 
perils they offer, the necessities they enforce, and the trained en- 
ergies which they impel, are as much a part of the romance asthe 
men and women who live among them. And one of the most 
forcible impressions gained from the book is of the author’s rare 
knowledge of wild life; his trained eye and ear ; his fine percep- 
tion and observation ; and of his careful garnering, besides, of the 
knowledge and experience of men who have lived all their lives 
in the forest, and to whom the sigh of the wind, the lull in the 
tempest, the turn of a twig, and the touch of bark, moss, and 





‘lichen supply the only almanacs and daily weather indications. 


The scene of the story lies in the forest counties of northern 
Pennsylvania where roads, if made at all, were so bad as to be al- 
most impassable; where railroads were unknown, and where 
the only human activities in the great woods were hunting and 
lumbering. Life under these conditions is necessarily of a rather 
heroic cast, involving dangers, privations, and a sustained battle 
against the forces of nature. But with all the drawbacks to the 
beauties and refinements of civilization, Dr. Mitchell has yet given 
us in Bessy Preston,—who might be called the heroine of the 
story,—a character not often matched in actual life or in fiction 
for womanly force, sweetness, and that powerful radiating charm 
which is felt as much in this rude settlement in the woods as in 
city drawing-rooms. She is not a young woman; and when the 
story opens, she is watching by the bedside of her dying husband, 
a weak and self-indulgent man, whom she has brought to these 
lumber lands partly in the hope of removing him from tempta- 
tion, and partly because the acres of forest she owns here are her 
last and only possession. While Preston lies dying, Bessy hears 
a moan outside the cabin, and going to the door finds an almost 
frozen man on the threshold. Thus destiny brings Riverius, a 
German hunter and scientist, into her life, just as she loses the 
husband for whom she has been forced to weep too many tears in 
life to have many left to mourn him now that he has gone. River- 
ius is, in his way, as fine a character as Bessy herself, but more 
narrow, more concentrated, impatient of inferiority, and obstinate 
in logic; judging his own requirements and those of others by the 
gauge of intellect rather than of the heart. 

The plot of the story is delicate and intricate, and so natu- 
rally worked out that the various events,—acting and reacting on 
the characters,—seem not to be events at all, but mere steps in the 
unfolding of the situation. A lad’s saucy mischief puts some of 
the strongest forces into operation, which once in play work on to 
their appointed end. Miriam Richmond, the wife of Philetus, a 
blind wood-chopper, is a personality who powerfully influences 
many lives, and who is herself the victim of a terrible catastrophe. 
Miriam is a very piquant creation. She has been an actress; but 
falling ill and left behind by the traveling company to which she 
belongs, she becomes the wife of a lumberman and settles down in 
the woods. A childish admiration for Riverius, which she ex- 
presses foolishly and unguardedly, rouses her husband’s jealousy, 
ee becomes one of the important factors in the development of 
the story. 

There is not a single loose thread in the story. Every char- 
acter and every incident is needed to bring about the startling 
and admirable dénowement. Nothing better than the dramatic 
climax of the fire in the woods, the escape of Riverius, and Ance 
Vickers’ expiation, is to be found in any fiction of the day. Not, 
however, that the author has striven for any sensational effects. 
The power of the work lies wholly in its naturalness, its fidelity 
to everyday life, and the logic of events . The writer has been 
everywhere true, and the artistic value is nowhere spoiled by re- 
dundance and exaggeration. 
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THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In the past few years the change in the character and style 
of books prepared for children has been very marked. Science 
and Natural History are now presented in most attractive form 
by our best authors, and the pencil of the trained artist is em- 
ployed for illustration, until many of our school books have be- 
come works of art. This little volume by Dr. Taylor, an Eng- 
lish work, is of this class. Two bright boys, under the direction 
of their judicious teacher, spend their half holidays and summer 
vacations in country rambles. They find unfailing interest in 
learning of the birds, butterflies, and bugs, and in searching among 
the pools and ponds for the treasures hidden from the uninitiated. 
A part of the book is devoted to the study of microscopic objects 
which may be found in any stroll in the country. The book may 
be commended to parents who desire to awaken in their children 
an interest and love for scientific study and at the same time give 
them innocent and healthful recreation. The style is clear and 
attractive, and the illustrations, especially those of microscopic 
objects, are interesting. Practical suggestions for the collection 
and preservation of specimens are given, and also titles of some 
books of reference, which may be helpful to students. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


sige yearly meeting of the American Library Association was 

held in St. Louis this week. Though held earlier than usual 
there was a large attendance. Each year seems to vie with its pre- 
decessors in making these occasions helpful and stimulative in 
the many practical things pertaining to library work. 

Dr. Amelia B. Edwards will deliver her first lecture in this 
country, on November 7, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs will preside. A new book by Dr. Edwards, ‘‘ Un- 
trodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys,” is in the Routledge 
press. 

An evidence that the popular demand for religious works of 
importance is not on the wane comes from the Scribners, in the 
success which has attended their most recent theological books. 
Dr. Shedd’s “‘ Dogmatic Theology” has reached its second edition, 
while a fourth edition of Dr. Roswell Hitchcock’s “ Eternal 
Atonement” has been called for. The first volume of Dr. Vin- 
cent’s ‘* Word Studies in the New Testament has also gone into 
its second edition, and Dr. Ladd’s ‘‘ What is the Bible?” has sold 
through two printings, with a third edition just ready. 

A supplemental volume (the 25th) of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” has been prepared,—an analytical index, forming a 
complete guide to the 16,000 or more separate articles in the work. 
It embodies over 80,000 entries. Each of the 24 preceding vol- 
umes is separately indexed but a general guide was none the less 
needed. 


A volume which promises to be of interest to Scotsmen and 
their descendants in this country will shortly be issued from the 
office of the Scottish American, New York. It contains a series 
of essays illustrative of Scottish life, history, and character, gath- 
ered together under the title of “ Scotland and the Scots.” The 
author, Mr. Peter Ross, has long been a diligent student of the 
history of the Scottish race on this side of the Atlantic; and in 
the opening essay, ‘‘ The Scot in America,” is given a succinct ac- 
count of how the people of that nationality have aided in all the 
religious, military, educational, national, political, and other 
movements which make up the history of North America. 

There is to be yet another English translation of “Omar 
Khayyam,”—in prose, by Justin Huntly McCarthy. Mr. David 
Nutt has the book nearly ready. 

The assertion recently made that Walt Whitman is about to 
be introduced for the first time to readers in Germany is a re- 
minder that Ferdinand Freiligrath twenty years ago translated 
quite a number of the poems of the original edition of the 
“* Leaves of Grass,” which linguistic feat he prefaced in the final 
edition of his works with an excellent critical and appreciative 
biographical notice of Whitman. 

‘“‘ Life in Montana” is the title of the forthcoming work on 
an entirely new subject, by N. P. Langford, to be issued -by Cup- 
ples and Hurd, Boston, in two volumes. 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy is traveling in Greece, preparatory to 
writing a book on its monasteries for one of the religious soci- 
eties. 

Messrs. Black and Sons, Edinburgh, have in preparation a new 
and cheaper edition of the works of De Quincey. 

M. Nieck’s biography of Chopin is being translated into Ger- 
man by F. E. Lenckart and will be published at Leipzig in that 
form. This book has been highly praised. 





Dr. L. H. Mills of Oxford, an American author settled for the 
present in England, is to issue by subscription during the present 
year or early next year a work on the “ Gathas ” of Zoroaster. 
The price, delivered in the United States or Canada, will be $7.50. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will bring out the English edi- 
tion of the authorized biography of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The interesting statement is made that the work will contain a 
oe by Mrs. Stowe written when she was a child of twelve years 
of age. 

Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly publish the life of C. B. 
Vignoles, an English civil engineer who was assistant surveyor in 
South Carolina in 1817-20, aud who surveyed and mapped Florida 
a little later. Heaided Ericsson in building the Novelty as a rival 
to Stephenson’s Rocket, and he became one of the foremost of 
English railway engineers. 

The papers of the late Lord Russell have been placed by 
Lady Russell in the hands of Mr. Spencer Walpole, whose biog- 
raphy of the statesman is already well under way. 


The English Society of Authors has issued the following ad- 
vice to literary aspirants: ‘“‘ Never, when a manuscript has been 
refused by the well-known houses, pay small houses for the pro- 
duction of the work. Never enter into any correspondence with 
publishers who are not recommended by experienced friends or 
by this society.” 

Rand, McNally and Co. announce that they have purchased 
from the author and the French publishers the sole right to the 
American publication of Madame Henri Greville’s new romance 
——" Chatto and Windus have purchased the English 
rights. 

The world-renowned Leipzig firm of booksellers, K. F. Koeh- 
ler, celebrated the centennial anniversary of its formation April 
6. The founder of the firm, Carl Franz Gottfried Koehler, born 
1764, was the grandfather of the present proprietor. His family 
od been well known and honored tradesmen of Leipzig since 


After considerable delays the first volume of the “ Life, Times, 
and Labors of Robert Owen,” by the late Mr. Lloyd Jones, is now 
ready at Manchester, England. 


An effort is being made by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia towards increasing the size and perfecting the char- 
acter of the City Library of the national metropolis. It is pro- 
posed to give it the distinctive character of a municipal library, 
and to have in its keeping all the local publications of an official 
a connected with the five hundred cities in the United 

tates. 


A collection of poems by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Cup of Youth,” is in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
book will be uniform with Dr. Mitchell’s former volume of verse, 
“A New Year’s Masque.” 

The Public Printer of Vermont has in press a catalogue, with 
names and records, of Connecticut soldiers and sailors engaged in 
the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican War 
and the Civil War. 


T. Y. Crowell and Co. will soon publish George Brandes’s “ Im- 
pressions of Russia,” in which are included chapters on Russian 
Literature. The translation is by Samuel C. Eastman, of Con- 
cord, N. H., who did the work in Denmark under Brandes’s su- 
pervision. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish the “* Public School Mu- 
sic Course,” by Charles E. Whiting, formerly teacher of music 
in the Boston Public Schools. It will be a series of six graded 
music readers, adapted to all the Primary and Grammar school 
grades, 


Messrs. Ginn and Co. have in preparation for their “ Classics 
for Children,” ‘Heroic Ballads and Poems,” and “The Two 
Great Retreats of History.” The ‘Great Retreats” are Xeno- 
phon’s, and Napoleon’s from Moscow. 


An illustrated account of existing buildings which bave been 
the homes of celebrated persons is in the press in London. It 
will have the title ‘‘ Memorable London Houses.” : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have for immediate publication “ The 
Beginnings of New England: The Puritan Theocracy in its Rela- 
tions to Civil and Religious Liberty,” by John Fiske; ‘“ Washing- 
ton as a Statesman,” in two volumes of the “American States- 
man” series, by Henry Cabot Lodge; and “The Cup of Youth,” 
a new volume of poems by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

It is curious to note the réle which European statesmen now 
play as promoters of the fortunes of books, Mr. Gladstone in par- 
ticular, and Bismarck also, as in the case of the “ Buchholz 
Family.” 

Darwin’s “Journal of the Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’” is just 
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volume of a new cheap Series in London to be called “The 
Minerva Library of Famous Books.” 

There are said to be in the Library of the Vatican 23,580 MSS., 
alarge proportion of which are Greek and Oriental. The famous 
MS. of the Greek Bible, the “Codex Vaticanus,” has hitherto 
been so jealously guarded that even professed scholars have not 
been allowed really to examine it. It is now, however, more ac- 
cessible. 

The memoir of Richard Henry Dana, previously referred to, 
is to be written by Charles Francis Adams at the request of the 
New England Historical Society. Mr. Dana’s family has en- 
trusted Mr. Adams with a variety of personal material. 

Speaking of the plaintive pessimism which is the prevailing 
tone of the minor poets of the present day, the London Athen- 
zum calls them a lot of ‘ golden-mouthed but lugubrious singers” 
whose ‘“banefumes” are “redolent of cultured melancholy.” 
Amid all the brightest scenes of earth with laughter rippling 
around them and sunlight glinting upon their yellow curls, they 
persist in being wretchedly miserable. 

A volume of verse by Charles M. Dickinson, a journalist of 
Binghamton, will be published next month by Cassell and Co. A 
poem by Mr. Dickinson called “The Children” is well known. 
Some years ago it was often printed in the newspapers, credited 
to Charles Dickens. 

A copy of the first edition of Charles Lever’s works lately 
sold in England for $1,375. The craze for first editions is now at 
its height and absurd prices are given for many modern books 
which have little value as literature. 

A new “ Deutsches Worterbuch” by Prof. Moriz Heyne, in 
three volumes, and which has been ten years in preparation, is 
about to be issued in Leipzig. It proposes to fill the place of 
Webster in English lexicography. 

It is asserted that Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, will expand her 
Blackwood sketch of the late Laurence Oliphant into a larger biog- 
raphy, to be published as a book, and that in this enterprise she 
wil! have the assistance of the mother of Mr. Oliphant’s first wife. 
Some time ago it was given out that the widow of Mr. Oliphant, 
who still survives him, was making arrangements for a biography. 

The Tillotson Syndicate have in hand stories by Jessie Foth- 
ergill and W. E. Norris. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE issue of Paris Illustré for May 4 is devoted to features of 
the great Exposition, especially the Eiffel Tower, and the 
representations of the houses of mankind. There is a particularly 
striking portrait of M. Eiffel, and a double-page view, in color, of 
the great tower, which is now conceded to be a principal attrac- 
tion of the Exhibition. 
The Illustrated Journal of Useful Inventions is a new monthly 
journal which has just appeared in New York (E.de Vermont, 744 
Broadway.) It will be the special organ of the Paris Exposition. 


Lytur is the title of a new Icelandic journal, being the sixth 
newspaper now published in Iceland. Lytur is edited by the poet- 
journalist, Pastor Jochumsson. A feature of it is to be its direct 
appeal to those Icelanders who have emigrated to America. In 
politics it will be sympathetic with the mother country, Denmark. 

Rev. W. W. Tulloch, son of the late Principal Tulloch, will 
succeed Prof. Story as editor of the Scots Magazine. 

Wide Awake for May brings to a close Trowbridge’s popular 
serial, “The Adventures of David Vane and David Crane,” to give 
place to Charles R. Talbot’s story of “ Sybil Fair’s Fairness ;” it 
brings to a pause,too, Margaret Sidney’s ‘‘ Five Little Peppers Mid- 
way,” to go along with them next month, however, in the fresh tale 
of “ Five Little Peppers Further On.” Mrs, General Frémont has 
along story in this number, entitled “‘ Besieged,” a tale of the min- 
ing days of 1840 in California, drawn from her own experiences. 

The Cosmopolitan is to print three papers by Gail Hamilton 
on what she has entitled “* The Murder of Philip Spencer,” the 
execution for mutiny of the son of Secretary Spencer. 

Some statistician has reached the result that the 17,100 peri- 
odicals of this country printed last year the stupendous total of 
2,959,566,500 copies,—enough to supply every person on earth 
with two copies of a newspaper or other periodical. 

The Popular Science Monthly announces that its article in the 
April number on “ Christian Science” has drawn out several re- 
replies, from the beiievers in that plan of treatmont, and it will 
publish one in the June issue by Mr. J. F. Bailey, editor of the 
Christian Science Journal, under the title, ‘Is Christian Science a 
Craze?” An editorial in the same number will clearly state the 
position of the magazize on this subject. 





ART NOTES. 
EXHIBITIONS OPENED AND ANNOUNCED. 
The Verestchagin Collection, Academy of the Fine Arts. Now open. 
Society of American Artists, New York. May 13 to June 15. 
Paris: the Universal] Exposition. May 5 to October 31. 
Inter-State Industrial Exhibition, Chicago. September 4 to October 19. 





ie art schools and training schools are holding their spring 
exhibitions this week. The School of Design for Women 
have their display in their own gallery at Broad and Master 
streets, and the Spring Garden Institute occupies Horticultural 
Hall. Miss Emily Sartain, who has charge of the former, is tak- 
ing a high place among the leaders of educational progress in 
this community, and under her competent care the school has en- 
tered upon a career of unexampled usefulness and prosperity. It 
is a most encouraging indication to find that Miss Sartain’s earn- 
est, intelligent efforts to build up this school have been under- 
stood and appreciated, the public response being gratifyingly 
prompt and hearty. The current exhibition of pupils’ work re- 
flects the gains made by the school, being superior in number of 
contributions and in variety of accomplishment as well as in 
standard of merit to any display heretofore made. 

The Spring Garden Institute exhibit is also an improve- 
ment on that of last year. This is not strictly an art school, but 
is intended to give students of both sexes a knowledge of form 
and of color, to teach them drawing, painting, and modeling, and 
the principles of design, with a view to practical uses in industrial 
pursuits. The nature and qualities of materials, the use of instru- 
ments and tools, and the processes of the trades are also included 
in the curriculum. Many of the pupils are young men and young 
women who work for a living during the day, and study in the 
evening. That such right-minded, well-doing young folk ought to 
get on in the world goes without saying, but what should be said 
is that the institute gives them very important and effective aid 
in getting the start. 

The Chestnut street pavement in front of the Post Office 
seems to be the recognized exhibition ground for the statuaries, 
and Mr. Henry J. Ellicott is represented there this week by a 
bronze figure of a cavalry soldier. The trooper is dismounted 
and is doing infantry duty in line of battle, or possibly on a skirm- 
ish line; evidently under fire. He is looking intently forward 
and is mechanically charging his carbine which is thrown up in 
his left hand while the right holds the cartridge. The modeling 
is tolerably good, the action fairly well expressed, and the details 
of portraiture carefully studied. The work is intended for the 
field of Gettysburg, and is, to say the least, far better than many 
of the monumental crudities to be found on that historic ground. 


The extensive alterations and improvements in the building 
of the Art Club, on south Broad street, are now in progress, and 
the members are confident that they will have a very handsome 
and comfortable house when the changes are complete. The ar- 
chitect of the work is a member of the Club, Mr. Frank Miles 
Day, who obtained it by means of a “ competition,” to which all 
the architect members were invited, and in which most of them 
joined. All were paid $100 each, without regard to their success, 
and the plans, (front and side elevations, section, and floors), 
were anonymously summitted to Professor Ware of Columbia Col- 
lege. He examined them impartially and made a critical report, 
pointing out the strong and weak points, designating one, which 
proved to be that of Mr. Day, as on the whole the best. The 
competition, we are assured, was very satisfactory all ’round, 
and the result cheerfully acquiesced in as obtained by thoroughly 
fair means. 

The exhibition of the Society of American Artists opens at the 
Fifth Avenue galleries, New York, on Monday next. This exhi- 
bition and the Society which holds it seem to be kept up mainly 
for the satisfaction and edification of the artists immediately in- 
terested. Although the exhibition is nominally open to the pub- 
lic, the public is given practically to understand that a manifesta- 
tion of interest would be in the nature of an intrusion. The So- 
ciety and its show originally had an alleged reason for existence in 
the reactionary hospitality of the younger painters to the conser- 
vatism which they found or thought they found in the councils of 
the National Academy. If there ever was any such exciusive 
spirit in the Academy, it disappeared long ago. The Academicians 
have a proprietary right to good places on the line for their pic- 
tures in the annual exhibitions. The Academy is their institu- 
tion: they built it up and possess it as their own property: but 
there is no art institution in the world more hospitable to young 
painters, and no exhibitions give new men of merit a fairer chance. 

Mr. Turnure, of the Art Age, signifies his encouragement with 
out of copyright, and has at once been seized upon as the initial 
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the prospect of having a National Art Congress at Chicago, upon 
the plan heretofore explained in this column. The Architectural 
League, at a meeting last month, appointed a committee of five 
on the subject, and steps have been taken in Cincinnati to create 
a like committee. The Art Age urges that “every town that has 
two or more art societies should form without delay a local com- 
mittee to organize the preliminary work that must be done before 
the first convention.” With New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
working together, “ other cities will soon fall in line.” 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology sends out a circu- 
lar announcing its schedule of entrance examinations for the pres- 
ent year. They are to be held in Boston on May 30 and 31, and 
September 24 and 25; and appointments are also made for exami- 
nations in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, and seven 
other cities. To be admitted asa regular student in the first-year 
class of the School of Industrial Science, the applicant must have 
attained the age of seventeen years, and must pass a satisfactory 
examination in Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Geometry, French (or 
= English Language and Literature, History, and Geog- 
raphy. 

That admirable art publication Paris Illustré gave in a recent 
issue a fine portrait of J. J. Henner,who was elected the successor 
of Cabanel as a member of the Academy of Fine Arts. A recent 
Paris letter by Mr. Theodore Child says: ‘‘ The Alsatian Henner 
is one of the very few contemporary painters who have an abso- 
lutely personal vision of nature, and the power to render 
that vision with taste, and with all the charm of a mysterious 
technical perfection that baffles analysis and imitation. He is a 
great artist and a great painter. The election of Henner to the 
Academie des Beaux Arts will doubtless have an indirect influ- 
ence on the aspect of French women, for fashion demands that a 
lady who respects herself should have her portrait painted by a 
member of the institute. Already several fanatical admirers of 
the artist have had their portraits painted by Henner, and in or- 
der to please him and to render his task agreeable they had their 
hair dyed a mahogany red.” 

To the American collection of Art in the Paris Exposition 
Alexander Harrison sends ‘‘ The Wave,” one of his most success- 
ful works, and ‘“‘Arcadia,” a group of nude girls basking in the 
sunshine. C.S. Reinhart’s two pictures, well-known in Europe 
and America, are ‘The Gendarme” and “L’Attente des Ab- 
sents.” ‘The latter represents a group of fishermen’s wives clus- 
tered around a cross on the seashore. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Sine scientific papers of the late Thomas Andrews, professor of 
Chemistry at Queen’s College, Belfast, have been published 
within a short time by Macmillan & Co. Prof. Andrews’ life was 
one of continuous labor, occupied both in teaching and original 
investigation. The most important of his researches relate to the 
heat evolved in the formation of chemical compounds, the nature 
of ozone, and the continuity of the three states,—gaseous, liquid, 
and solid,—in all substances. Besides these subjects, the papers 
published relate to a variety of others. One of them describes a 
method of attaining a very high vacuum. In this experiment a 
good air-pump is aided by the introduction of carbonic acid into 
the receiver and the last traces of this gas and of aqueous vapor 
are removed by the use of caustic potash and sulphuric acid. 
A reviewer of the volume says: “The various papers of this book 
show that Dr. Andrews was not only an accurate and original 
worker, but a man of wide culture and refined literary taste.” 

The Paris Exposition will afford opportunity for conferences 
of scientific men in many branches. An international meeting of 
zodlogists is to be held in August. The most important work for 
the meeting will be the unification of the language of zodlogy 
in classification. A Physiological Congress is also to be held at 
Basle, in September. 

M. de Lesseps,—whose name has been mentioned oftenest 
lately in connection with the failure of the Panama Canal project, 
—at the meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences April 1, read 
a paper on the state of the Suez Canal in the year 1888. The 
widening of the canal has been undertaken, the width of 22 me- 
tres being increased to 65, 75 and 80 metres. The depth is also to 
be increased, as well as the number and breadth of sidings for 
vessels passing each other. Navigation by night is facilitated by 
luminous buoys and tow-paths, and vessels using the electric 
light are now able to traverse the canal in 20 hours, the time 
hitherto varying from 35 to 40 hours. 

There has been a very rapid development in late years in the 
science of petrography, a science whose name means nothing 
more than the introduction of the microscope into mineralogy. 
It is now possible to prepare slices of rock so thin as to admit of 





examination by transmitted light, an advance which has placed 
the geologist on a level with his fellow-workers in biology. An 
excellent manual on this subject has been translated from the 
German of Prof. Rosenbusch of Heidelberg, and published in New 
York by Macmillan & Co. The work has heen a standard with 
Germans for some fifteen years, but did not find a translator into 
English until very recently. Mr. Joseph P. Iddings of New York 
is the translator. The work may be called a manual of mineral- 
ogy prepared for the use of the petrographer. 


Dr. Croll, whose works on the early geological eras are well 
known, has published a work on “ Stellar Evolution and its Rela- 
tions to Geological Time.’”’ Helmholtz and Sir William Thom- 
son practically agreed upon 20,000,000 years as the age of our 
planetary system. This estimate is based upon the assumption, 
—held to be supported by astronomic observation,--that the solar 
system is the product of the collision of two huge stellar masses, 
the consequent formation of a nebula, and the evolution of plan- 
ets in natural order. Dr. Croll’s estimates are based upon the 
same assumption, but his conclusions from geological evidences 
place the beginning of the evolution 70,000,000 years ago. The 
third part of Dr. Croll’s work,—‘ Evidence in support of the 
Theory of the pre-nebular Condition of the Universe,” contains 
some interesting speculation on the composition of ether and kin- 
dred subjects. 


A communication to the London Lancet draws attention to 
the value of an investigation into the hearing powers of seamen. 
The importance of such an examination is most apparent in the 
case of those who have the direction of vessels in charge during 
the prevalence of thick fogs. Not only is the sound of a fog-horn 
deadened by fog, but the direction whence the sound comes is of- 
ten most difficult to decide upon. The same writer mentions the 
plan proposed by Captain J. Campbell, which consists of a scheme 
of whistles of high and low pitch which will convey accurate in- 
formation as to the direction the vessel is proceeding. His sys- 
tem could be easily learned by any sailor intelligent enough to 
‘box the compass,”’ and its adoption would undoubtedly lead to a 
greater measure of safety in ocean voyages. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE NEED OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


bie article on page 8, of THE AMERICAN (4th mo. 20th) 

“Is a Public Library not Needed?” has attracted our atten- 
tion. The statement of the operations of the Mercantile Library 
is certainly remarkable in view of the fact that the managers of 
it have with great care and expense made so large and valuable a 
collection of books, and offered the use of them to the public on 
liberal terms. There is another library in this city (The Appren- 
tices), not nearly so large, with only about 20,000 volumes on its 
shelves, but which is strictly a free Library, offering the use of its 
books, without money or price, whose work is constantly increas- 
ing and it is patronized by a worthy class, numbering nearly 4,000 
readers. This Library has loaned the past 12 months, about 96,- 
000 volumes, and during Third month (March) alone, over 9,500 
volumes. This would seem to show that many Philadelphians 
like to use library books, but do not feel willing or prepared to 
pay for that use. I fully believe a large free Public Library with 
branches for the convenience of readers in different parts of the 
city, such as they have in Boston and Baltimore, and perhaps in 
some other cities, would be largely patronized and prove emi- 
nently useful, provided good books were carefully selected. 

IsAAC MorGAN. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 3. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


NEW YORK A CITY OF STRANGERS. 
Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton, in Scribner's Magazine. 

THE misgovernment of our great cities is due largely to the 
facts that a comparatively small part of their inhabitants are na- 
tive to them, that a great portion of their inhabitants are but 
temporary residents in them,and that of their permanent res- 
idents the greater part have in the course of a lifetime changed 
their abodes. The sense in the individual of responsibility for the 
good of the community is weakened by the constant shifting and 
alteration of its members. A man naturally takes less interest in 
the affairs that concern the welfare of comparative strangers than 
in those which affect his friends; and naturally cares less for the 
welfare of a community of which he is a mere transient member 
than of one to which he is bound for life, and with whose past and 
future he is united by indissoluble ties. New York is a city of 
strangers to each other, without common traditions or controlling 
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common interests. So vast an aggregation of men with so few of 
the elements of a true community has never before been-seen. In 
such a city the social sentiment is feeble, and its part is largely 
taken by the mere sense of the necessity of maintaining the insti- 
tutions requisite for the defense of material interests. Civic pride, 
one of the most powerful motives in the history of the progress of 
civilization, has lost its force among us. 





MARRIAGE AND MARRIED LIFE. 


Rebecca Harding Davis, in North American Review. 

You never read a tragedy or comedy on the married life of 
the dark ages the facts of which you could not duplicate in the 
next street. It is the same relation and the same man and woman 
after all, and the same rules of life apply to them always! Give 
to a husband and wife some genuine love, a habit of honest think- 
ing and acting, a little leisure in their lives, and, above all, rever- 
ence for a Power higher than themselves, and there will be a hap- 
piness between them, whether they live in Congo or Chicago, just 
as there would have been in the days before the flood. Whether 
this kind of marriage is likely to grow out of the present condi- 
tions of our American social life is the question which concerns 
us all just now. If a woman makes amusement and luxury the 
end of life, she will naturally sacrifice everything else to gain the 
rank or wealth which commands them. Ethel Newcome is sold 
here for dollars as in England for a title. In these mercenary 
marriages the wife is more guilty than the husband, because she 
sinks lower to gain her end. Love and personal honor usually 
count for more to a woman than to a man. Outside of society in 
the great cities mercenary marriages are rare. The American per 
se, not the dancing man of Murray Hill or the Back Bay, but the 
Southern planter, the Western railway man, the Pennsylvania 
tradesman, seldom marries without a hearty, honest throb of love 
in his heart. He is, at bottom, too honest and hearty a fellow to 
sell himself. His traits are manly. He reverences women. He 
flings his money to asylums, hospitals, schools, with a large, free 
generosity. Not the man surely to make marriage a matter of 
barter! But even in the great, obscure, unpublished mass of 
people to whom he belongs, it is true that the greed for riches, 
which is debasing and vulgarizing our whole life, makes many 
marriages unhappy which at first were based on the purest atfec- 
tion. Here, it seems to me,the men are most in fault. As soon 
as John is bitten by the madness for money, the first thing he 
sacrifices to it is the time which he has hitherto given to his wife 
and children. He rushes away to office or shop from the break- 
fast-table, spends the day there, is glum and silent at hume, and 
carries his business into his dreams. A wife clings longer to the 
romance of love than her husband. She does not willingly lose 
the lover in the man who signs checks for her. Neither is it true 
that many unhappy marriages are due to the silly extravagance 
of wives. Extravagance with the majority of us women is an ac- 
quired taste. Most of us have a positive relish for small econo- 
mies, and enjoy the dime which we have saved more than the 
dollar we have to spend. Upon the whole, I believe that, owing 
to downright true love, to conscience, and to the sound sense and 
large good-humor characteristic of the American, the vast major- 
ity of marriages in this country are happy. 





SUCCESS IN FICTION. 


Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, in The Forum. 

Ir depends upon a hundred fluctuating things—upon the 
changes of fashion and public taste, upon accidental circum- 
stances, upon what often seems a mere caprice and chance of pop- 
ularity in so far as it does not depend upon the particular genius 
of the writer. It is not, perhaps, so wonderful as some people 
think that, in face of our fine nineteenth-century theories of art 
for art and preference of analysis and fine-drawn character-paint- 
ing to more robust models, the general reader should have gone 
back with a spring of evident relief to records of wild adventure, 
fighting, and bloodshed. This is a sort of natural recoil from fare 
too ethereal for human nature’s daily food. The wonderful power 
of George Eliot’s genius kept us all up to the mark as long.as flesh 
and blood could bear it. But when that force was withdrawn the 
lesser professors of the craft dropped, as men tugging at a rope 
would fall were its strands suddenly to give way. And now the 
fine workmanship, say, of Mr. Henry James, who carries that 
art to perfection—his minute and delicate and purposely inclu- 
sive renderings of a life too full of motive ever to come to any- 
thing—naturally gives the fascinated yet unsatisfied reader an 
appetite for the downright effects of Mr. Rider Haggard. While 
the American Hamlet of the day wavers and hesitates, the Zulu’s 
straightforward rules of action are delightful to the less sophis- 
ticated intelligence. This is quite enough to account for the 
sudden surging up of the ancient legend of adventure and move- 
ment amidst a society which has had its fill of philosophy, of do- 





mesticity, of criticism, and all the analytical processes. It explains 
why persons of the finest taste have set upon the fashion of turn- 
ing, in real or affected disgust, with contemporary work—their 

own and others’—to the detective school of literature-—to Gaboriau ~ 
and his kind. But except by showing the necessary and inevita- 
ble succession of the tide in light literature as in everything else, 
this change of front throws but little light upon the causes of suc- 
cess in fiction. In a year which has consumed edition after edi- 
tion of “ Robert Elsmere,” and done precisely the same thing for 
“Mr. Barnes of New York,” what can any one say? Evidently 
no rule can equally affect these two exceptional successes. In 
every communication between the literary person and the public 
the chief necessity seems to me to be that the former should have 
something to say, not necessarily a moral lesson, nor anything of 
an instructive kind, but at least his story—something that has 
been in him before he had ever thought of making fame or money 


by it. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NoTED NAMES OF FicTION. By William A. Wheeler. 
(Nineteenth Edition.) With Appendix by Charles G. Wheeler. Pp. 440. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

PICTURESQUE ALASKA. A Journal of a Tour from San Francisco to Sitka. 
By Abby Johnson Woolman. Pp. 212. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

EMERSON IN ConcorD. A Memoir. By Edward Waldo Emerson. Pp. 266. 
$1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ETHICAL RELIGION. By William Mackintire Salter. Pp. 332. $1.50. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

THE MANUAL OF AMERICAN WATER-WoRKS. With Summaries and Direc- 
tory. (First Annual Issue. 1888.) M.N,. Baker, Ph. B., Editor. Pp. 
611. New York: The Engineering News. 

CHEMICAL LECTURE Nores. By Peter T. Austen, Ph.D. Pp. 98. $1.00. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

A Lonpon Lire. THE PATAGONIA. THE LIAR. Mrs. TEMPERLY. By 
Henry James. Pp. 366. $1.50. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Miss CrEsPIGNY. A Love Story. By. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Pp. 
252. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: T. B. reterson & Brothers. 








DRIFT. 


.—— recent deaths (April 29) is that of David G. Croly, of New York, 

who for many years was one of the editors of the New York World, 
and whose wife, well known as a letter writer over the pen name of “ Jenny 
June,” was the organizer of the women’s club called the Sorosis. Mr. 
Croly was about sixty years old. A newspaper paragraph says: 

“He spent part of the last two or three winters of his life at Lake- 
wood, N. J., and grew to love its pines so much that he wished to be buried 
among them. So he bought a lot in Woodlawn Cemetery on the top of 
Stone Hill, from which the ocean steamships may be seen as they set out or 
return. And when he came to die he dictated to his wife how he wanted 
to be buried, either coffinless or with his coffin open, so that his body would 
be in close contact with boughs from the pines he loved, with which he 
wished the grave to be fiiled. He was buried on Thursday in accordance 
with the instructions which he thus left in his widow’s handwriting. A 
grave seven feet deep had been dug at the foot of two tall pines. It was 
dug deeper than is customary so that a bed of pine needles might be laid 
at its bottom. The coffin, a plain wooden one, was placed upon the stretch- 
ers which spanned the grave. The lid was then removed and the coffin 
was lowered into the grave. When this had been done pine boughs were 
laid over the body and across the sides of the coffin until the dead man was 
covered several inches thick with the sweet-smelling wood he had loved. 
On top of the boughs the coffin lid was placed, and the grave was filled with 
earth in the ordinary way.” 





Lippincott’s Magazine received some very entertaining matter from Mr. 
Conway in the correspondence in its May issue between Washington aud 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher. The latter was a fine specimen of the old-fash- 
ioned Church rector. He was for seven years in charge of St. Mary’s par- 
ish, Caroline county, Va.,and had thirty pupils of the best families, in- 
cluding John Parke Custis, Washington’s stepson, in addition to a fine 
globe. He was a brilliant preacher, and boasted that not a dissenter was in 
his parish. Boucher became rector of the church of St. Anne in Aunapolis 
in 1769, and ez officio chaplain of the lower house. He was a scholar, geu- 
tleman, and man of the world, was president of the Homony club, wrote 
verses on his favorite actresses, and patronized the stage. He married a 
niece of the great Addison. He and Washington parted on the best of 
terms, though Boucher was a stanch loyalist. One of his main interests tu 
us is the fact that in his diary, which he intended to be private and there- 
fore is the more reliable, he says, ‘“ Washington, like most people there- 
abouts, had no other education than reading and writing and accounts, 
which he was taught by a convict servant whom his father bought for a 
schoolmaster.” According to the fashion of the day Washington always 
spoke of his step-son as “my son-in-law ” when writing to his tutor, Fred- 
erick Locker, author of the charming ‘“ London Lyrics,” is the son of a 
daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher. 





“‘ No doubt Americans may be excused,” remarks the London Telegraph, 
‘if around their campfires and gaming-tables they twist our language, in- 
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Venting adjectives and nouns as they go along to express new wants or 
euphemise old crimes. For the basis of their humor is a certain perversity 
and irreverence—a certain topsy-turviness of expression and idea, some- 
times making wanton murder a matter of joke, and applying to the most 
sacred thoughts of men the standard of a Denver, Dakota, or San Francisco 
bar. If, however, they are wise they will keep this oral corruption out of 
their newspapers and books. The literature that will live is not that which 
picks up current slang as a chariot-wheel does street-mud.” 





The following is an extract from a letter written to a friend by an 
American in business in Sydney, New South Wales: 


“We have just gone through a very severe contest between Free Trad- 
ers and Protectionists, and you will, I am sure, be glad to hear that the 
Protectionists have gained largely on the Free Traders. The result of the 
election stands thus: Free Traders, 70; Protectionists, 66. You will see 
that the country has changed since the election of 1886, when the Free 
Trade party had a majority of over 50 in a house of 136. If the present 
Government are turned out and sent to the country again, the Protection- 
ists will come back with a large working majority. The late Colonial 
Treasurer abolished ad valorem duties, leaving specific duties on some fifty 
articles. There is a deficit of over $15,000,000 in the treasury, and the 
only hope to redeem this colony from ruin is to adopt the Protection 

olicy. 

©The late Government has given employment to upward of 3,000 men 
on what: is known in this country as relief works, and these men would 
have starved if the Government hadn’t stepped in and made work for the 
unemployed. What stronger proof than this state of affairs in a new coun- 
try is necessary to convince a wise man that all countries that wish to 
grow and prosper must find employment for their people? And what more 
legitimate thing can any government do than to adopt a fiscal policy that will 
enable capitalists to invest their money with some degree of security ? 
New South Wales is to-day the slaughter market of the world.”—New York 
Press. 





A Washington dispatch, May 4,says: The Department of State has 
been informed by the Legation of Buenos Ayres, under date of February 
27, that the Chief of the Argentine Bureau of Statistics has prepared a tab- 
ular statement of the immigration to that Republic, which contains the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: There were in thirty-two years, from 1857 to 1888, 
inclusive, 1,374,797 immigrants of a present population of only 4,000,000, 
and while the immigration to the whole of South America during the same 
period was only 1,703,000. The largest proportion of this inftux from any 
one country was that of Italy, which was over 65 per cent. of the whole, 





followed by Spain, France, England, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and 
Belgium, in the order given, Germany being only 1.34 per cent. It is ex- 
pected that the arrivals in the current year will reach 370,000, and the Ar- 
gentine Government, anticipating difficulty from the large numbers arriv- 
ing at once, has issued orders to its British agents to limit the departure to 
200 a month, as it appears that many of the 2,000 Irish who arrived in one 
day became dependent on public charity, from insufficient preparation 
made for their arrival and from ignorance on their part that the public 
lands are nearly absorbed except such as are held by speculators at prices 
beyond the reach of the funds of the immigrants. 

The Argentine Government is contemplating the re-purchase of some 
of the public land in order to resell it in small lots to actual settlers. At 
present a private land corporation is offering lands to immigrants near 
Bahia Blanca at $20 per acre on twenty years’ credit, with 9 per cent. on de- 
ferred payment of the instalments, the company agreeing to furnish seeds, 
tools, animals, provisions, etc., to the amount of $1,000 during the first year 
at a fixed price, with the interest as above. 





The new Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Baltimore, was formally opened 
on Tuesday. It is alleged to be the most richly-endowed, largest, and best 
institution of the kind in the world. It is open to the poor as well as to 
the rich. It cost $2,000,000, and the seventeen buildings, with one or two 
exceptions, are connected by covered passages. Telephones connect the 
different departments. There are buildings for physicians, nurses, and 
students as well as for patients and contagious diseases. The lecture room 
for clinical instruction will accommodate 250 students. 





The new Inman Line steamship, City of Paris; arrived at New York 
Wednesday, having finished the quickest passage ever made across the At- 
lantic Ocean. Her time from Queenstown to Sandy Hook was 5 days 23 
hours and 7 minutes, beating the Cunard steamship Etruria’s best record of 
6 days 1 hour and 55 minutes by 2 hours and 48 minutes. 








; ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
ae reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
rifting. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

LOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 


Over one hundred (100) 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every desecri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING or. 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

ua Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 





DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Comeny., 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
ng 4 Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
e 


C. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C, KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C, ht, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Fong gh gt oo —_ nal 
i) . Stadiger, arles A. Spar 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Richard 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 











INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














8. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra pg bn corpor- 
—— fk age ome — safes in upper 
vaults for $10. ms and de: oining : 
vided for safe-renters. -“ geome 

rn OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

L RUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a — 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust ob tp 
Pe . RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 

e. 


re s. Rg President. 

3 , Vice-President, and in charge 

Trust Department. ‘ “ve 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasure 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secre' 


r. 
tary. 
DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALD 
EDWARD W. CLARK,” 
GEORGE F. TYLER, 
HENRY C. GrIBson, 
THomas McKEAN, 
Joun 0, BULLITT. 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 





YOU WILL FIND 
EVERYTHING HIGH 
WITH US 
EXCEPT PRICES. 


That’s the reason why our business 
is growing so rapidly. It’s against 
your interest as well as ours to 
spend your money for a Spring 
Overcoat, a Spring Suit, or a Pair 
of Spring Trousers, without exam- 
ining our London Made Garments. 


Fashion Catalogue and Samples 
Free by mail. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER 
1338 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AB OPPOSITE THE MINT. 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 











10 MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PaLace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey "Sault Ste. miaxie.. = Lake 
‘Huron Way Port 


Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 
Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPH LETS 
Rates and Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 


E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, MicH., 











The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $2,500,000. 
CAPITAL AUTHORIZED, 5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business ; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, "and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of ag eo on a ee & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., eine & Cie., 
Paris ; also on Frankiort, "a. etc. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, gy sent Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, oe een és 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. labon, 
James Dou; herty, eae C. "Sant, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 
WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 





THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, a aa al, cte 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 

ent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON. Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON MoMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





@acRavens 





Importers and Manufacturers, beg to announce that 
they have now on view in their Warerooms, 1105 
Chestnut Street, a collection of the newest, 
rarest, and most original stuffs for Curtains, Furni- 
ture Coverings, and Portieres, showing unusual nov- 
elty in coloring and texture. 





1105 CHESTNUT 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 








WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 





